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Editorial. 


OSTON, through its city government, has cele- 

brated the virtues and services of Julia Ward 

Howe by an enthusiastic meeting in Symphony 

Hall. Mrs. Howe was a Unitarian of typical 

native ancestry; the presiding officer was the 
mayor of the city, an Irishman and a Catholic. A 
hundred years ago such a celebration would have been 
impossible in any city of the world. Now it is becoming 
an event of common occurrence for Protestants and 
Catholics to recognize the virtues, attainments, and 
achievements of those who, by ecclesiastical custom and 
theological beliefs, are separated as widely as ever. It 
marks a great improvement in the temper of the religious 
world of Europe and America that, while the great gulf 
of separation is recognized, it is often acknowledged with- 
out any fixed hatred or even temporary ill will. 


od 


COMPLAINT is made that the platform of the Liberal 
Christian League, of which the Rev. R. J. Campbell is 
the leading spirit, is in reality nothing definite that is 
clearer or higher or better than the common creed of 
morality and good will. If the angelic message, “Peace 
on earth, good will to men,’’ were now published for the 
first time, or if the Lord’s Prayer should now be offered 
as an original contribution to the devotional literature 
of the Christian Church, it is certain beyond a perad- 
venture that a similar criticism would be made. ‘The 
Lord’s Prayer contains nothing that would make even 
a respectable foundation for one of the great historic 
creeds, and any candidate for the modern pulpit who 
should offer as his own nothing but these meagre prin- 
ciples would commonly be adjudged unworthy to be a 


-herald of the Christian gospel. 


ea 


Tue Old Testament stories, for those who are familiar 
with them, furnish many convenient and suggestive 
allusions. For instance, when one finds Paul Morton and 
George W. Perkins taking up the cause of the people 
versus the capitalists, and advocating, as between the 
laborer and his employer, arbitration and profit-sharing, 
we exclaim ‘‘Is Saul also among the prophets?”’ ‘There 
is a new spirit abroad in the land which is affecting the 
minds and consciences, not merely of professional re- 
formers and specialists in sociology, but which is also 
reaching the rank and file of educated men and women 
who are playing important parts in the great drama of 
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business and social life. Mr. Perkins has shown his 
ability as a financier, and knows the moral shoals and 
snags which abound in the currents of business. If he 
shall, in the years to come, contribute his ability and 
experience to the cause of human progress, he can do 
more than any one can effect by the bestowal of gifts. 


& 


A CURIOUS question has arisen in the city of Baltimore, 
where, on account of the increasing numbers and wealth 
of the negro population, an attempt is being made to 
enforce a sort of Jim Crow law in the use of real estate. 
Negroes are forbidden to move into streets where the 
whites are in the majority, and whites are forbidden to 
move into streets where the negroes exceed them in num- 
ber. The question is to be decided in the courts; but no 
legal decision can make people live where they do not 
wish to, or prevent Christians and Jews, Americans and 
Chinamen, white men and negroes, from acting under 
the ancient law of habit expressed in the proverb “ Birds 
of a feather flock together.”’ 


a 


THE Boy Scouts of America may be so organized and 
trained as to take advantage of the instinct to work in 
gangs, which often becomes pernicious, and elevate it to a 
high place in education. To make of an active boy a use- 
ful man it is necessary to cultivate the instinct of obedi- 
ence, the love of order, a prejudice in favor of cleanli- 
ness, both of body and mind, and a great desire to 
become a useful and active member of the community. 
Now the Boy Scouts may be so organized as to take 
advantage and put to use all such things as go into the 
training of newsboys, messengers, sailors, soldiers, and 
all those who are subjected to discipline. One of the 
great benefits of the Masonic and other fraternal orders 
comes through the discipline which is given to every mem- 
ber of a lodge. The Boy Scouts may be trained to a per- 
nicious form of militarism, but this is no necessary part 
of their education and in American will not form any 


probable part of it. 
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WE have often warned our readers against all schemes 
for getting rich quick. The press of the country has 
published repeatedly facts which ought to serve as warn- 
ing to all people of small savings. Nevertheless, both 
from England and the United States many thousands 
of dollars have gone to the prisoner in Spain, and from 
nurses, teachers, ministers, physicians, and other people 
in moderate circumstances the promoters of mines, 
plantations, and industrial schemes have drawn money 
by the hundred million dollars. After serving fifty 
years as the cashier of a bank, a man said to us that, if all 
his life he had invested his money at four per cent. in- 
terest, he would be much better off than he was at the end 
of his career. It has been estimated that, even if one could 
make some investments at twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. interest, the total amount invested during succes- 
sive years would, counting in the losses, average not more 
than four per cent. income. 


Pd 


A SIGN of the times which indicates that to some extent 
the colleges have failed in doing their work, and also 
shows that the objects for which colleges exist are still 
cherished by the common people, is to be found in the 
fact that many of the most successful writers, thinkers, 
experimenters, and workers, whether in literature or 
science, are men and women who have not had the ad- 
vantages given by the college. Now there is no worthy 
young man or woman who desires a thorough education 
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who cannot find somewhere an opportunity. Provi- 
sion has been made during hundreds of years by far- 
sighted men and women for the education of the young, 
and no one need go without it if he really craves it and 
wotild be the better for it. Those who succeed without 
a college education do not furnish proofs that the col- 
leges are failures: they only show that the human mind 
is progressive and adapted to the acquirement of the 
knowledge which makes for progress. 


Religion and the Church. 


We have long been in the habit of saying that the three 
functions of the Church were exhibited in the processes 
by which, through its ministrations, people received 
strength, comfort, and instruction. Rightly interpreted 
and applied, these three functions provide whatever is 
needful for the mind and heart of the worshipper. 

In all his personal relations with the men and women 
who are the subjects of his ministrations in a parish, 
the true minister soon finds that there are certain simple, 
primitive needs which must be supplied before life can 
unfold in wholesome and useful ways. ‘The applications 
of religion to life are as simple and essential as the prep- 
aration and provision made for wholesome food and 
needful sleep. Unless the simple, natural, every-day 
needs and necessities of the body are attended to, no one 
can be fitted for the work of life or prepared to enjoy its 
pleasures. Exactly similar is the demand made for the 
sustenance of the spiritual life. Because it is so simple, 
so commonplace, so inevitable in the daily round of need 
and supply, it is easily overlooked; but, neglected too 
much, a great famine sets in and the starved soul is unfit 
for any high duty, or even for the common obligations 
of daily life. 

Hope, courage, and comfort being administered, the 
soul grows strong, and, if well instructed, grows wise. 
All around every sentient, sympathetic, human creature 
lies a world of human life to which he is bound by innum- 
erable ties which demand of him constant attention and 
service. Now, if by his personal sorrows, his cares, his 
anxieties, any one is depressed and robbed of courage, 
he will be unfit for the public service and the social duty 
which make daily demands upon him. Becoming strong 
and wise, these things are to him natural, inevitable, 
and they call upon him for devotion and service un- 
bounded. The production of human beings of good 
quality and joyous temper does not exhaust the work of 
the Church, it only brings its adherents to the very 
threshold of the work they are set to do. 

We must regard not the character of men and women 
alone, but also the uses of character. We must regard 
them not merely as individuals, but as members of that 
vast organization called human society, and therefore 
instruments to be put to use. Sometimes so great are 
the needs of society, that we are compelled to postpone 


- all considerations for the comfort, culture, and even the 


moral welfare, of individuals in order to carry the great 
purposes of society to their conclusion. They are sad 
days, but glorious, when the need of a community is so 
great and the passion of the people is so strong that no 
consideration of private advantage is allowed to obstruct 
the public good. ) 
The unwritten charter of a true Church has always 
magnified its responsibilities, and one peculiarity of its 
attitude has always been that it has summoned its mem- 
bers to stand with their faces to the world, with their 
Church behind them. Once the Church said, and said 
it grandly: ‘““I am the Church. Face inward toward me. 
Turn your backs to the world. Forget it and serve me, 
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for I represent the living God.’’ The face toward the 
Church and the back toward the world is the old atti- 
tude. The new attitude is a complete reversal of that. 
The true Church now says, ‘Nothing for me: all for 
the world.” ‘The Church shall be the power behind your 
backs. The Church shall be your base of supplies. 
There shall be supply chests and ammunition, but the 
order is, “‘ With backs toward the Church and face to the 
world go forward for service.” 

But men and women cannot always work: they must 
often rest and they must often weep, and in our liberal 
churches we have not enough attended to the wants of the 
weak, the weary, and the wounded. We have not enough 
attended to the wants of those whose greatest need is to 
find a shadow of a great rock in a weary land. Every 
virtue has its corresponding defect, and among our 
workers liberty is not always matched by a correspond- 
ing loyalty. Many go out, and forget the sources whence 
their inspiration came. They have not read or fully 
understood their commission and have not by their 
loyalty to the Church which sent them out matched its 
magnanimity in sending them forth as freedmen. We 
hear of them doing good work in the world, for which 
the Church which trained them receives no credit, because 
they are held up as examples of that which can be done 
by men and women who are outside all churches and are 
moved only by the spirit of humanity. The influence 
of the true Church is limited by no parish bounds, but is 
often most effective in those who have forgotten its source. 


The Social Side of the Church. 


The broad spiritual and religious side of the church 
sometimes obscures its simple, social side. We do not 
always see what a great power the church really is in 
any community where it takes deep and permanent 
root. We are sometimes apt to undervalue this influence, 
and to see in it an obscuration of the larger interests, 
those things the church primarily stands for. Church 
society in a large city is often thought to be dull and un- 
attractive, but we ought to recall the fact that in small, 
scattered communities the church with its occasions and 
attractions is about all the society there is, the chief 
interest in bringing the people together. 

The church is the civilizing centre of most small vil- 
lages. It stimulates friendship and brings the people 
together in a community of effort for the good of the 
whole. Without its social side life would, indeed, be 
dismal for many lonely people who have not the means 
or the initiative to create a circle for themselves. Toa 
person of many engagements and wide-spread influence 
the little church sewing circle, the church tea-drinkings, 
the benefit society, the Sunday-school and choir reunions, 
mean a restricted, rustic mode of enjoyment, a poverty- 
stricken species of pleasure. But to people of narrow 
lives, of few and scant amusements, they mean almost 
everything that is companionable, pleasant, and worth 
living for. They bring a wholesome change in the dull 
routine of narrow lives. 

The larger life of the city does not reach these people 
only in a dim, far-off way, quite negligible to those who 
live absorbed in home and domestic cares. We may pity 
their narrow lives and restricted interests, but we have 
no occasion to do so if they have a church that is the 
centre of their social joys and hopes; and it is well, 
perhaps, that the larger opportunities about which re- 
port reaches them as a vague echo does not stimulate 
useless discontent. 

To be sure, this church influence could in many cases 
be made more enriching and potential. A tactful min- 
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ister who is well calculated to be a social leader as well 
as a spiritual guide, a woman of fine quality and high 
aims, can often transform a small church socially and 
introduce fresh stimulus and new interests. ‘There is, 
lying latent in almost every circle, however small, a store 
of thought, experience, aspiration, and longing that 
only requires to be called forth to dispel dulness and the 
commonplace chat of domestic life and every-day oc- 
currences, and to give to the members something worth 
while to carry home with them. A person who intro- 
duced the reading of a fine poem into each of the meetings 
of a little church coterie struck a note that sounded 
musically all down the year. 

The church society, among women especially, often 
developes an executive ability, a shrewd business side, 
that results in the raising of a church debt, buying an 
organ, or refurnishing the sanctuary. The church fair 
has come in for more ridicule and criticism than it de- 
serves. Without the annual fair many a church would 
languish and the minister suffer from empty pockets. 
There are methods used at fairs for extracting money 
from reluctant buyers not to be commended. The 
“fair’’ lady is sometimes looked upon in the light of a 
train robber who holds up the luckless passengers at the 
point of a pistol. But gentler methods, it is hoped, gen- 
erally prevail; and the fair is so thoroughly established 
as a church institution, it is hopeless to suppose it will 
soon be abolished. The church society is perhaps apt to 
consider the raising of money its only legitimate function, 
and the spoiling of the Egyptians by raffles, chances, 
and other doubtful means in no way reprehensible. 
Fairs to some of us may seem like the cutting up of good 
cloth into small pieces to make patchwork quilts, but 
their popularity in the churches is not to be denied, and 
will probably endure until something better is invented. 

The social side of the church in our day has been much 
improved by the influence of men’s and women’s clubs, 
and especially by our organization of the Women’s 
Alliance. Women are learning in a new way how to 
become interesting to each other, how to touch the 
hidden springs of hearts and minds and to become help- 
ful and inspirational. The small Alliance may have no 
brilliant woman in it, just members of the average sort, and 
yet the zest of the Alliance meeting will show a marked 
contrast to the old-fashioned church sociable where 
games and sports were not allowed, and people sat about 
stiffly and primly just holding up the wall. The demo- 
cratic principle of our church life is that each shall con- 
tribute something, and the power to contribute comes 
with the will to act well your part. 

The church clubs of both men and women, those where 
both sexes mingle, are destined to have a wider and more 
influential bearing on the future of the church than we at 
present imagine. Where the intellectual life is quick- 
ened, there is sure to be growth. In our free liberal 
religious body we must look largely to the social side to 
recruit our forces. We need the most vital, healthy 
contact with our religious co-believers. The old fable that 
Unitarians are frigid and unfriendly in manner, if not in 
fact, has lost its sting. We are striving more and more 
to make our church in its units what it should be in the 
aggregate,—to make it high, uplifting, stimulating to 
every member, and also to make it responsive, generous, 
heart-warm, without which the finest sentiments are like 
a furnace without a fire. 

The church society has the advantage of being a little 
democracy where all the members are on common ground, 
where all share its privileges and partake of its pleasures. 
This part of primitive Christianity has been preserved, 
where so much else has been lost. The moment ex- 
clusive, class feeling springs up in a church, society is 
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no longer Christian. Its usefulness “as a church” insti- 
tution has departed. ‘The richer “people get control,’ the 
poorer desert. ‘The people who have ceased to go ‘ito 
church,®a vast army in numbers, often in cities drop*the 
idea of much social intercourse in mutual help and sym- 
pathy, and live on amusements and extraneous excite- 
ment, which in the end is like living exclusively on cake 
and candy. ‘The church should find some means of help- 
ing these people to find a place in its social organism 
that shall prove helpful to both in giving and taking; for, 
however imperfect it may be at present, we do believe 
the church is the best social centre, the only one that in 
the end can give to each person a noble sphere of activity, 
brotherhood, and stimulating enjoyment. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


When the Days begin to Lengthen. 


“When the days begin to lengthen,’’ how natural it 
is for us to assume the attitude of expectation and to 
look forward in the spirit of renewed effort! The 
shortest, darkest days of winter are passed, and, even if 
the cold does begin to strengthen, we are not daunted; 
for blustering storms and downcast thermometers form 
merely a prelude to the ever-fascinating revivals of the 
inevitable spring. And then we know that the spring 
will lead the way to the glorious summer! 

Meantime, there are so many tasks to accomplish, 
so many appointments to make and keep, so many enter- 
prises to encourage, so many obligations to meet! The 
days and months will fly on impatient wings, and the first 
thing we know the mountains and the quiet country 
places and the seaside will admonish the restless, nervous, 
over-worked, common folk that it is time to visit Mother 
Nature and take a rest. 

Among the “meantime’”’ duties that confront all good 
Unitarians there are two or three that have to do with 
our denominational welfare. Between the 1st of January 
and the rst of June the executive officers and the office 
staff at 25 Beacon Street are exceedingly busy. Aside 
from the usual correspondence, interviews, local prob- 
lems, and appointments, the entire work of the year must 
be summarized, reports from all departments and from 
the field must be reviewed, and annual reports pre- 
pared. The Year Book, involving numberless clerical 
details and extensive correspondence to assure accuracy 
concerning names, addresses, and dates, the various 
final notices to churches about their contributions and 
the necessity of making such contributions before April 
30, the treasurer’s accounts and the preparation of the 
programme for Anniversary Week are a few of the rou- 
tine duties that are met as regularly at 25 Beacon Street 
as the spring returns. 

In anticipation of this work of putting our denomina- 
tional interests in orderly form there are several ways in 
which churches and ministers can be of great assistance. 

1. Special attention can be given to the annual con- 
tribution of each church to the American Unitarian 
Association to have it in the hands of the treasurer not 
later than April 30. This is necessary, for the books are 
closed, totals are reached, and tables completed on May 1. 
Belated contributions cannot be included in the 1910-11 
report after that date. 

2. In order to assure accuracy concerning the data 
to appear in the Year Book, the ministers can reply 
promptly to the inquiry card sent out each year by the 
secretary. 
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3. It may not be generally known that each church 
can do something to make our Anniversary Week most 
effective. Not long since I was informed that one of our 
Sunday-schools was making a special study of organized 
Unitarianism. The young people were being informed 
about the Association, its origin, its organization, its 
departments, its methods, its great annual meetings, and 
the opportunities to meet and hear the leading preachers 
of the denomination. They were being taught about 
the Sunday School Society, the Alliance, the scheme of 
conferences, and the various agencies for propagating our 
liberal gospel, organizing new churches, assisting weak 
ones, and preparing young men and women for the 
ministry. 

People are interested in the things they know most 
about. We cannot expect the rising generation to wax 
enthusiastic and take a practical interest in our cause 
unless some systematic effort is made to inform them 
about it. With such knowledge as might be acquired by 
a careful study of our denominational life one can read 
the preliminary programme of~ Anniversary Week in- 
telligently and be prepared to attend its meetings and 
evolve a lifelong loyalty to the faith it seeks to promote. 

Why, then, would it not be a good plan during these 
lengthening days between now and the last week in May 
to give special attention to our organic welfare? Why 
not call frequent attention to the efforts that are being 
made to extend the influence and accomplish the good 
work we have at hand? Why not do something delib- 
erately and in a systematic way to prepare large dele- 
gations from our churches (especially of the young) 
to attend and enjoy and profit by our denominational 
week of jubilee? 

This is good advice, not only for the churches of New 
England, but all the more for those located in the towns 
and cities of Canada, the great West and South, and in 
the Middle States. From churches thus located indi- 
viduals are constantly travelling eastward and might, if 
attention is given to the matter in season, so arrange as 
to be present at the May meeting. 

Our strength is not that of ecclesiastical discipline nor 
of theological coercion, but of spiritual sympathy and a 
common desire to make effective the great, satisfying 
faith in which we all believe. Let each individual feel 
his responsibility to the entire body, and this end will 
be easily accomplished. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE final steps in the prosecution of the American 
Tobacco Company (the so-called ‘‘Tobacco ‘Trust’’) 
and the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, probaby 
the most powerful combination of capital in the world, 
have been taken by the government within a week. The 
case against the American Tobacco Company was closed 
on January 12, when the Attorney-General completed 
his argument. A day later, Frank B. Kellogg, special 
Attorney-General, opened the arguments against the 
Standard Oil Company. Both proceedings are brought 
under the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law, and 
it has been sought to prove during a long period of liti- 
gation that both corporations are doing business in 
restraint of trade, by the strangulation of rivals and by 
other illegal methods. Upon the decisions which the 
Supreme Court of the United States shall hand down 
in these two typical combined cases will depend in a large 
measure the determination of the question of the validity 
of the Sherman law and its power to accomplish the aims 
of Congress. 
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AN attempt in the French Chamber of Deputies last 
Monday to commit the government to the negotiation of 
treaties of arbitration with all foreign countries, after the 
plan recently outlined by President Taft in behalf of the 
United States, evoked from M. Pichon, minister of for- 
eign affairs, the declaration that France was not yet 
ready for the submission to arbitration of ‘‘questions 
involving the national dignity or vital interests.” At 
the same time M. Pichon announced the determination 
of the government to maintain for the republic a posi- 
tion in the vanguard of the movement for the extension 
of the arbitral principle as a practicable and intelligent 
method of settling international disputes without recourse 
to war. One of the earliest comprehensive treaties of 
the sort, the minister informed the chamber, was to be 
negotiated with the United States. In the meanwhile, 
a bill brought by M. Jaurés, the socialist leader, designed 
to commit France to a series of broad treaties with all 
foreign powers, was referred to the committee on foreign 
affairs, where it will be smothered. 


a 


THE ravages of cholera in Manchuria are reaching 
alarming proportions. The difficulty of coping with the 
infection by the Chinese and Russian authorities is aug- 
mented and made exceedingly grave by the Chinese cult 
of ancestor-worship, which precludes the voluntary 
burning of bodies on the theory that the destruction of 
the dead will prevent their recognition by their descend- 
ants. The Russians are dealing drastically with the situ- 
ation within the Russian sphere of influence at Harbin, 
but under the Chinese administration the question of 
sanitation threatens to furnish an inflammable political 
and racial issue. Already the central authorities at 
Pekin, under the pressure of foreign urging, have taken 
“measures to suppress newspapers which have given voice 
to the popular horror of cremation or quick burial. For- 
eign physicians, including an American medical woman, 
are risking their lives bravely in an endeavor to stem the 
spread of the disease, which is aggravated by the ten- 
dency of the natives to avoid ventilation in the bitter 


winter weather. 
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ALTHOUGH the revolution in Mexico, as an attempt at 
an organized movement, has been suppressed with a 
strong hand, the telegraph wires continue to bring, from 
day to day, news of isolated conflicts between troops and 
detached bands of guerilla warriors, for the most part 
mounted and fairly well armed. The sympathy of 
foreign property holders in Mexico, it would appear, is 
entirely on the side of President Diaz and the stable 
government which he represents. Refugees who come 
into Texas at frequent intervals, however, bring tales of 
cruelty and oppression under the rule of the stern old 
Indian at Chapultepec, which would indicate that spo- 
radie uprisings may be expected continuously under the 
existing régime in Mexico. That the mass of the people 
are not satisfied’ with the present administration may 
be inferred from the fact that any plausible leader may 
find a following among the laboring classes or peones. 


a 


THERE will be an important trial of state at Managua 
as an outcome of the determination of the Department of 
State at Washington to exact from the Nicaraguan Re- 
public the punishment of the slayers of Groce and Can- 
non, the two American soldiers of fortune who were 
executed by the Zelaistas while helping the revolutionists 
make war upon the government in the recent conflict. 
It was announced at Washington, shortly after the news 
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of the capture of the two Americans was made public, 
that the United States would hold responsible the person 
who should undertake to put them to death. Despite 
this pointed warning, military justice at Managua took 
its course, and one of the results of the execution was 
the energetic denunciation of the then President Sefior 
Zelaya by Secretary Knox in a unique international docu- 
ment. The latest developments in the investigation into 
the execution indicate that the Nicaraguan national 
assembly will try the deposed president, who is now a 
refugee abroad, for the crime, with a prospect that he 
will be convicted in his absence. 


& 


DESPITE semi-official denials, there are indications that 
both Paris and London are taking a lively interest in the 
news that Russia has reached an agreement with Ger- 
many, whereby the latter power recognizes Russia’s 
exclusive political interest in Northern Persia, while 
the former, as a guid pro quo, withdraws her opposition 
to German railroad and commercial enterprises in Asia 
Minor, with especial reference to the desire of the Ger- 
mans to build the Bagdad Railway. ‘This treaty, it is 
plain, is the direct outcome of the recent conferences be- 
tween the Czar and the Kaiser in Germany. There is 
some apprehension in both England and France that 
the new instrument is destined to affect unfavorably the 
effectiveness of the understanding among Great Britain, 
France, and Russia which had already made itself felt 
as an international force. At the same time, both the 
foreign office and the Quai d’Orsay have taken pains to 
assure the world that no provision of the newest ‘“‘under- 
standing’’ has impaired in the least the force of the triple 
community of interests. 


Brevities, 


To cultivate the good will of our neighbors north and 
south is one of the first duties of American statesmen. 


Among the most inscrutable mysteries of history is the 
rise and fall of so many forms of civilization in the Eastern 
world. 


Whole-hearted mirth is wholesome and helpful, but 
the mirth which degenerates into a smirk and a giggle is 
commonly better suppressed. 


The progress of the world in all good things depends 
not wholly upon any organized effort, but upon the silent, 
unspoken, but efficient good will of the general public. 


Some of the meanest brutes in the country are those 
who are eagerly selling cocaine and similar products to 
ignorant people in the North and colored people in the 
South. 


In the early days of foreign missions zeal for the cause 
led to the training of young women to be missionaries’ 
wives and to some very prosaic arrangements to bring 
about suitable marriages. 


To rescue the operatives and “hands” from the con- 
gested cities and dependents upon an employer, by put- 
ting them at the door of opportunity where self-help is 
possible, is one of the most important tasks inviting us. 


In the ranks of the common people of the United States, 
native born and foreign, there are hundreds of thousands 
who are looking up and who appreciate and long for the 
advantages of education for themselves and their chil- 
dren, 
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It is sometimes said that ministers change so often in 
these days that it is hardly worth while to get acquainted 
with them. Perhaps if ministers and people were better 
acquainted with each other the changes would not be so 
frequent. 


In a scrap of manuscript, found recently in an ancient 
synagogue in Cairo, it is supposed that reference is made 
to the apostle Paul, described as ‘the man of lies.’”” This 
slur is supposed to represent some Mosaic party in the 
Early Church. 


The politician and the preacher as public speakers 
are often compared, with a verdict unfavorable to the 
preacher. But what political leader could hold an audi- 
ence forty-eight weeks in the year for twenty-five years, 
as many a preacher does? 


Autumn Thoughts. 


BY CLARA ENDICOTT DEBUCHY. 


le 


I walk beneath these sad autumnal trees, 
The peace is marred by no discordant sound. 
A leaf, dislodged by the fresh fitful breeze, 
Flutters, and seeks its dead companions on the ground; 
Upon the path beneath my gentle tread 
They crack and rustle as I pass along. 
O futile life! one season overhead, 
And then they finish as a fleeting song. 


TE: 


Emblem of Immortality! the trees still live! 
Though dead to mortal eye in winter’s blast, 

We know some wondrous power will surely give 
Them strength to blossom forth again at last. 
And so with us, when from this human shell set free 

The soul will upward rise in God’s pure light, 
And leave this body (as the leaves the tree) 
To stand disclosed in his eternal sight. 


And thou, sweet spirit, who hast led the way, 
Though we must linger yet a little here, 
Comfort our sad and lonely hearts we pray, 
Help us to feel thy strengthening presence near. 


A Romantic Quarantine. 


BY A. WANDERER. 


It is to be presumed that there is always cholera in 
Constantinople, but I believe that it is some years 
since there has been a case in the better parts of the 
city or where there is any approach to cleanliness. Now 
and then there are more cases than usual, or the news- 
papers report it, and then there is a scare. Hotels, 
shops, steamboat lines, lose money, and would-be tour- 
ists lose the wonderful experience of seeing one of the 
most wonderful parts of the world, while those who are 
brave or careless enough to take the chances have to lose 
days in quarantine as they leave the city of the Golden 
Horn. 

I have said that it is probable that there are always 
cholera cases in Constantinople. There ought to be. 
There is there the proper combination of dirt and piety for 
the production of almost any kind of disease. The dirt 
helps the piety, and the piety helps the dirt. When 
some epidemic appears, instead of trying to remove the 
cause, they fly to the mosques, they kneel in the dirt, 
they bow their foreheads in the dirt, they eat the dirt, 
they drink the dirt, they sprinkle the dirt on themselves 
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in the form of holy water, they cry to Allah to reverse his 
own laws and to make them well, while all the time they 
are industriously making themselves sick. So dirt 
drives them to their kind of piety, and their kind of piety 
keeps them in the dirt. We need not then look to the 
mysterious ways of Providence in order to account for 
epidemics in the East. ‘There are no unwilling and in- 
telligent victims of the cholera bacillus. 

As it takes cholera about five days to develop after 
the germs are planted in the system, so the period of 
quarantine is five days. If, after the five days, no one of 
the ‘‘marooned”’ is stricken, they_are all allowed to go on 
their way. : ie 

On Tuesday, the 6th of December, we left Constan- 
tinople by one of the steamships of the Khedivial Line 
for Pireeus, the port of Athens. Knowing that five days 
must pass before she could land her passengers at Alex- 
andria, the captain was in no hurry. The scare had been 
such that only about twenty-five first-class passengers 
were on board. So we each had a state-room to our- 
selves without the company’s being any the richer for 
the extra accommodations. And we dawdled along in 
the loveliest way, sailing, though it was winter, on 
‘summer seas.’’ Through the Bosphorus, across the Sea 
of Marmora, down to Dardanelles, past the fortifications 
on.either side which keep the gate of Turkey, we left the 
Island of Lemnos on our right. We missed the point 
where Leander and Byron swam, as we passed in the 
night. We hoped to catch a glimpse of the winged 
heels of Mercury on his way to Olympus, but the moun- 
tain was too far away. But we did have a clear view of 
the Plains of Troy. Smoke was rising from the spot 
where once stood the towered city. We could easily 
imagine that we were looking at the smoke of the old- 
time ruins, and that the ‘pious Aljneas”’ was escaping 
with the venerable Anchises on his back. I felt as if I 
were living in my old school-boy geography,—in my 
Homer and Iliad and Plutarch and Xenophon. Not 
even in Rome have I had the sense of elder world as I 
have here, while London or even the Roman ruins at 
Bath seem very modern. 

After a lazy journey and a most delightful one, we 
dropped anchor in the Bay of Salamis on Thursday 
morning. Here we were in the midst of the battle which 
decided that Europe was to remain Europe and not be 
overrun by Asia. The fleets of Persia and Greece were 
all around us, and ona hill close by sat Xerxes and watched 
the ruin of his hopes of conquest. The grappling of 
ships, the shouts, the blows, the struggle, were all about 
us. One cannot but be touched as he stands on one of 
the great spots in the history of the growth of the race. 
They tell us that the Greeks and Armenians—both 
Christian—are the two meanest races on the map. But, 
remembering what she was and what the world owes 
her, politically as well as in art, literature, and philos- 
ophy, one can but hope that Greece will one day be worthy 
of her ancient fame. 

Around a point and up a little bay is the town or vil- 
lage of Salamis. We can see where it is across the bay 
and the lower land where the hills sink down almost to 
the level of the water. We could easily row across and 
walk to the town; but, for the first time in my life, I 
am legally restrained. It is a curious sensation to think 
I am not permitted to leave this little place. 

For we are on St. George’s Island,—the place of quar- 
antine. At a guess, it is half a mile long and a quarter 
broad at its widest point. It is mostly rocks and shells,— 
a peculiar and beautiful kind of shell such as I have 
never seen before. On it are perhaps half a dozen 
trees, ten or possibly fifteen feet high. It is largely 
covered with a low shrub. I am not botanist enough to 
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give it a name. All over the island are small, one-story 
stores and tile-roofed houses. We have one of them; 
1.e., the whole front looking out to the bay. This means 
two large rooms and the hall. One is our dining-room, 
in which our meals are served as we order them. One 
of the waiters speaks English. The floors are of red and 
white tiles, partly covered with rugs. In our bedroom 
are two iron bedsteads, a ‘‘what-not,’’ washstand, mirror, 
etc. We starve on chops, chicken, toast, sweets, fruit, 
Apollinaris, and Turkish coffee. We do not envy 
Robinson Crusoe; and many a millionaire on a hunting 
or fishing trip has cheerfully put up with more discom- 
fort and thought he was having a “bully” time. In- 
deed, we are rejoicing in a lovely incident of our journey. 

It is raining a bit this morning, but yesterday was 
one of the most beautiful and romantic days I ever knew. 
It was a day of blue and gold and purple and yellow and 
green and brown, and of all intermediate and mingling 
shades. Earth and sky and sea were glorious. The 
night, with a half moon floating among the broken and 
fleeing clouds, was of too much beauty to be caught and 
put in words. Mountains near and distant, brown and 
mysterious blue, villages, spires, towers, sail-boats, 
steamers, battle-ships of the Greek fleet, and the mem- 
ories of what has happened here,—these all combine to 
make a picture I do not expect to see the like of soon 
again. 

If we are good and do not develop a case of cholera, 
we are to be permitted to go to Athens some time to- 
morrow. Meantime, I am not sure but that I shall be 
like the “Prisoner of Chillon”’ who, after his long years of 
waiting, “‘regained his freedom with a sigh.” At any 
rate, if I am ever to be quarantined again, may it be 
in some such place as this. 

In closing, let me say that I never expect to emulate 
Byron as a swimmer, but we did swim in the Bay of Sal- 
amis. As we got up, this was our morning bath. It 
was better, as well as more romantic, than any porcelain 
or marble tub I have ever tried. For the roth of De- 
cember the water was fine. ‘The only woman quaran- 
tined with us is an old and decrepit lady. Her son, who 
is all attention and loving care, is with her. She looks 
as if she might have been the ‘‘ Maid of Athens” in her 
youth. Her face is lovely. 
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College. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


II. 


It was a family tradition that I, following in the step 
of my ancestors, was to become a minister. The in- 
ference was that I was to go to college, though no path 
as yet lay in that direction. My early training was in 
the district school, a very primitive affair. I have two 
strong impressions of my teachers: the first of a woman 
who by her cheerful, kindly way quite won my heart; 
the second of a man standing by the hearth of a stove 
with heavy castings in whose ashes he was toughening 
the whips with which he was to rule the boys, gathered 
for the winter term. In addition to these advantages 
I had, after the removal to Ludlowville, a little training 
in what we called a select school. I finished this prepara- 
tion by two terms at Homer Academy, where my sister 
Mary was now the woman principal. Mr. Woolworth, 
the principal, was a man of wide reputation and much 
experience. At that time academies held the place of 
high schools, and exerted much influence. Homer was 
twenty-four miles to the east of us. It was a small 
village, and the churches and academy were conspicu- 
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ously grouped on the common. When I first came in 
sight of it, it seemed to me magnificent, and I was affected 
much as I would have been if I were drawing near the 
towers and minarets of Damascus or Bagdad. It de- 
serves mention that I spent one of these terms in a 
farmer’s family, all things furnished, for a dollar and a 
quarter a week. I had aroom-mate, Job Smith,—who has 
since disappeared from my vision,—who was accustomed 
in the early winter morning to steal quietly from the bed 
to gain upon me a couple of hours of study. Under the 
influence of emulation I soon caught the habit, though 
at the expense of a feeling of exhaustion that went with 
me all the day. This was the first and the only time that 
I have been guilty of this economy. One must have a 
constitution of iron to profit by it, which was not my 
gift. A good room-mate is a rare possession. 

I roomed in college for two years with a good fellow, 
but not a good room-mate. With a fair intellect and a 
warm heart he had no accuracy of scholarship. He tended 
to scatter all close inquiry. Intellectual companionship 
is profitable only with one who pursues the ways of 
knowledge with relish. 

Homer Academy was a feeder to Hamilton College, and 
raised the question, therefore, whether that was not the 
best institution for me. The college of my father pre- 
vailed, and I went to Williams. A journey now to be 
accomplished in a few hours took me three days, the first 
thirty miles by private conveyance and the last twenty 
by stage. At Auburn I first encountered a railroad. 
The railroads, five in number, extending from city to 
city, bore me as far as Pittsfield. I was delivered 
just at dusk at Williamstown, then a place of two taverns, 
now unable to support one during the winter months. 
The slower the travel the more needful are the places 
of rest, refreshment being half the battle. The exami- 
nation was hardly more than a form, and I started in 
with a large, boisterous, and headstrong class. The 
corps of instruction consisted of President Hopkins, a 
half-dozen professors, and one tutor. With the exception 
of Dr. Hopkins, the teaching was moderate in quality 
and especially unfitted to my wants. I had had but 
little preparation in languages, and greatly needed the 
inspiration of insight and ability. Guided by my own 
experience, this branch of study has always seemed to 
me to call for peculiarly able instruction. Without it 
acquisition is cold and mechanical. This aid I did not 
secure, and an early ailment became a chronic defect. 
Memory seems to have a constitutional tendency by which 
it picks up the things agreeable to thought and drops 
those alien to it. My memory always caught numbers 
and ideas as a nimble server, and allowed words, the 
changeable instruments of expression, to drop into for- 
getfulness. This made the acquisition of language up- 
hill work. I met with little instruction in my college 
course which strengthened my hold upon it. Any 
deficiency in a cardinal direction should be removed by 
effort rather than escaped by election. 

I have heard teachers spoken of very disparagingly, 
and their occupation is frequently used as a mere bread- 
winner. here are not enough good teachers to make 
up a college faculty, and every faculty has its weak ones. 
The mind of a good teacher must be active in the sub- 
jects discussed and interested in the pupil’s attitude 
toward them. It was this double vitality that made Dr. 
Mark Hopkins an extraordinary instructor. He was not 
particularly scholarly in his tastes; but was interested 
and thoughtful in his teaching, was vivacious in his 
presentation and attentive to the attitude of the pupil. 
The student at once felt this new life and ceased to en- 
counter it in a routine way. Dr. Hopkins was not 
impelled by a strong interest in any one department of 
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knowledge, but was possessed of a wide appreciation of 
men and things. In his publications he was not driven 
by the theme, but guided by the opportunity afforded to 
approach the general mind. In addition to his instruc- 
tion he gave many discourses and addresses. These 
were never treated with negligence, but he brought 
to them a strong desire to impress the listener. He 
had the most popularity with those accustomed to 
thought, yet in no way specialists. He felt strongly 
the universal intellectual life and ministered directly 
to it. He was possessed of many incidental advantages. 
He was born in Berkshire, spent his life there, and had 
an ever-increasing hold upon its people. A long 
stretch of useful and successful work in the college pre- 
pared the way for this labor. His ever-growing favor 
with its alumni brought him a steady accumulation of 
friends and admirers. His opinions, moderately pro- 
gressive, his dignified and cordial manners, and his con- 
stant appeal to the public bound those closely to him 
who had either known him or heard of his superiority. 

Without being scholarly he caught quickly current 
points of scientific and philosophical interest and used 
them effectively. He always stood in the front rank of 
conservatives and could be relied on to defend the com- 
mon faith. Much of his composition arose from this 
general appeal to his constructive and protective habit 
of mind. 

Albert Hopkins, long connected with the college, was 
in many respects diverse from his brother, though in 
no way opposed to him. Dr. Hopkins was a man of 
large frame, deliberate movement, not much given to 
physical activity, and cordial in social intercourse. 
Prof. Hopkins was a little above the average height, 
closely knit, alert in action, and whose endurance and 
strength were a constant subject of college myths. A 
bee, flying from flower to flower, bears no more pollen 
on his head than did Prof. Hopkins, moving quietly 
among the students, carry with him legends of athletic 
repute. While Dr. Hopkins was thoroughly a religious 
man, his brother bore chief sway in the religious events 
of the college. No sooner was there an appearance of 
a revival—an intensity of sentiment much cultivated 
in those days—than Prof. Hopkins came to the front. 
He it was that knew most of the religious temper of the 
institution. He sustained, four days in the week, a 
noon prayer-meeting, usually well attended. It was 
opened by a passage of Scripture from each student, 
and we gave heed to the words in a fear of an immediate 
correction from the professor. He had a _ deep-set, 
penetrating eye, a sober, solemn manner, and understood 
well the tricks of expression, which none the less we did 
not regard as tricks. He was the only man who ever led 
me—unintentionally—to do an act that was intrinsi- 
cally irrational. He had the appearance of a prophet, 
and he was a prophet in his influence over others. He 
established a chapel—the Church of Christ in the White 
Oaks—which has been a steady and growing light in 
that community, and in connection with which his 
prophetic temper was fully developed. 

Dr. Hopkins was not without poetical feeling, but the 
professor had it in a practical form which was inapproach- 
able. He was accustomed to lead a club of young women 
to, points of especial interest on the mountans. He 
bought a tract of land in the White Oaks, governed 
chiefly by association. I was with him on what he called 
his “Steep Acres” when his brother, on horseback,—the 
only time I remember to have seen him on a horse,—came 
in sight. His salutation was, ‘The more land a man 
has of this sort the worse off he is.” The professor’s 
poetical vein helped him much in dealing§¥with the poor. 
-They had a fancy picture of him which was very winning. 
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As a teacher, again diverse from his brother, he gave 
the student little help and threw him on his own resources. 
An extemporized answer fluently given was liable to be 
followed by a sharp ‘“‘the next” and a repetition of the 
same question. This arose in part from the subjects 
taught by him. In astronomy and physics the opinion 
of the pupil cuts but little figure. His jokes were given 
with a solemnity that hardly admitted of laughter. 
In the ‘class in physics there was occasion to fill a tube 
with water. The professor proposed.to a student, who 
was equally endowed with lungs and brains, that he 
should fill it by suction. This he proceeded to do. The 
water in the pail, not being quite clean, filled his mouth 
as well as the tube, to his immediate disgust. The pro- 
fessor quietly remarked, “You should have withdrawn 
your mouth sooner.” 

Though the instruction given in my college course was 
not, as a whole, superior, the four years were a period 
of much pleasure and profit. The body of students 
were well united and in vigorous interaction. The 
literary societies were a leading feature and drew forth 
our best powers. Like a flood of pebbles in a swollen 
stream, we struck against each other and were polished 
at every turn. I have never come in contact with 
meaner men or better men than in college, nor men whose 
characteristics I more thoroughly knew. We were at 
liberty to shape our own action freely, a liberty which 
my first year out of college greatly missed. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss. 


A Visit to the Tomb of Faustus Socinus. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The heroes of religious, and especially of our own 
spiritual, history should be held in reverent memory. 
What we are in character and faith, in freedom of worship 
and association, we largely owe to their brave and faith- 
ful witness to the truth, their earnest and unselfish ser- 
vice, and often, also, their heroic death. Fortunate 
and rich is that people, that church, to which has been 
accorded a succession of prophets, saints, and martyrs 
in its religious history. Such has been our privilege as 
Unitarians. 

Last summer a company of one hundred British and 
American delegates, after participating in the Berlin 
Congress of Free Christianity and Religious Progress, 
by invitation of their Hungarian co-religionists, made 
the journey to that somewhat remote country to take 
part in the celebration of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Francis David, the first bishop and 
virtual founder of the Unitarian Church in Hungary. 
Their welcome was as warm as the hospitalities extended 
to them were generous. The commemorative exercises 
held in Kolozsvar, Deva, and Budapest were remark- 
able for their fervor, picturesqueness, and solemnity, pro- 
ducing impressions on the minds of the visiting dele- 
gates which can never be effaced, and will remain among 
the most vivid and inspiring experiences of their lives. 
Not least among these was their realization of the great- 
ness and heroism of that eminent apostle of liberal 
Christianity, Francis David. As they stood amid the 
ruins of the ancient castle of Deva, and joined in unveil- 
ing the beautiful monument which has recently been 
erected in his prison and death-champer to the memory 
of David, these delegates from other lands were made 
conscious, as never adequately before, that his name and 
fame should be inscribed in golden letters on the roll of 
the great men and women—prophets, teachers, martyrs 
and saints—whom, during the last four hundred years, 
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our form of Christianity has produced, and who 'pro- 
claim its inspiring and redeeming power as a religion 
good for all times and all peoples, a religion born in the 
heart of Jesus Christ, testified to by many generations 
of believers, and destined, as we fondly and firmly be- 
lieve, to become in God’s appointed time the religion of 
all intelligent and -free believers throughout the world. 
We may not claim this universality for our Unitarian 
Church or sect, dearly as we love it, for the divine spirit 
will doubtless provide other and varied channels by which 
to pour itself in all its fulness upon humanity. But 
we do believe with unfaltering conviction, that the 
principles of our faith—one God and Father of all men; 
one pre-eminent teacher, the man Jesus Christ, first- 
born among many brethren; the righteous, loving and 
reverent life as the one means of acceptance with God; 
the Kingdom of God to consist in a regenerated, just, and 
brotherly order of society on earth; the ultimate salva- 
tion of all human souls in a higher and more spiritual 
mode of existence—these basic principles of Unitarian 
and free Christian belief, will yet be accepted of all men 
and become the universal religion of mankind. 

We ought to feel profound admiration and gratitude, 
therefore, for the great prophets and teachers of our 
religious history, who, like Francis David, anticipated 
by centuries the slow development of the human mind 
and conscience, who taught us these great truths in all 
their simplicity and beauty, and gave their lives will- 
ingly for their establishment on earth. On another 
occasion we may endeavor to tell in some detail the 
story of this great man, and his services to religious 
truth and freedom. Our present purpose is to call 
attention more particularly to one of his great contem- 
poraries and fellow-workers, though in an adjoining 
country,—Faustus Socinus, the apostle of Unitarianism 
in Poland. The two names, David and Socinus, should 
be linked together and equally honored by our denomi- 
nation throughout the world. In their similarities and 
their contrasts they alike teach us important lessons in 
the conduct of our religious affairs and deserve our grate- 
ful recognition. The Unitarian churches of Poland 
during all the years of their existence were in intimate 
and fraternal relations with their neighbors and fellow- 
believers, the Unitarians of Hungary. Socinus and David 
were friends. Even after the expulsion of the disciples 
of Socinus from Poland, a Polish Unitarian church main- 
tained its separate existence in Kolozsvar for more than 
a century. It was from that city that Faustus Socinus 
in 1579 departed for a new home and field of spiritual 
labor in Poland. 

The latter country is now one of the poorest, most ig- 
norant, superstitious, and broken-spirited nations of 
Europe. Deprived of that fundamental condition of 
prosperity and happiness—its nationality—Poland, with 
its twenty millions of people, is divided between the three 
powerful empires, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, whose 
rule is characterized by varying degrees of harshness and 
oppression. 

But it was not always so with Poland. ‘Three and four 
centuries ago it was a united and prosperous kingdom, 
and exercised towards all forms of science and religious 
free thought a large hospitality. It was this prevailing 
liberality which made it in those days give attentive 
hearing to the reforming endeavors of Martin Luther and 
Calvin, and even to the daring heresies of a Faustus 
Socinus. The latter was born at Siena, Italy, in 1539. 
He was of noble blood and gentle breeding. His family 
was distinguished for its progressive opinions in matters 
of religion. His uncle, Laelius Socinus, especially, a 
learned scholar and investigator, early came to hold 
Unitarian views, and was the principal inspirer of the 
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radical opinions of his more energetic and practical 
nephew. Both of these free-thinkers, with others of 
their family, were presently exiled from their native land 
because of their boldness in religious concerns. They 
led more or less wandering lives in Switzerland, Germany, 
and other northern countries, becoming objects of sus- 
picion even to the Protestant leaders of that day, 
especially John Calvin, for their daring speculations on the 
subject of the true Christian faith. The elder Socinus 
died in 1562: the younger, after varied experiences, was 
invited by the Unitarians of Hungary, in 1578, to come to 
Kolozsvar and mediate in an unhappy difference of 
opinion which had arisen between their great and radical 
leader, Francis David (the Theodore Parker of Hungary), 
and the more conservative members of their church. 
Failing, however, in his endeavors to bring about unity 
between the two factions, Faustus Socinus determined 
to leave Hungary and proceed to Poland, where the 
Unitarian churches already established needed his 
scholarly counsel and administrative ability. In his 
fortieth year, and in the fulness of his powers, he entered 
Poland, which for twenty-five years thereafter was his 
home and the scene of- his religious activities. He was 
hospitably received and soon, though not without many 
struggles, attained to great influence, becoming the lead- 
ing power in building up Unitarian, or, as it was then 
largely called, Arian, Christianity. Churches were estab- 
lished to the number of over one hundred in all, synods 
created, as well as colleges, schools, and publication centres. 
At Cracow and Rakow the Unitarian colleges boasted 
over a thousand students each. The Polish court and 
nobility especially were much inclined to this new gospel, 
or rather this reassertion of the primitive gospel of Christ. 
Not content with his success in the local extension of 
his cause Socinus began a literary propaganda in various 
languages for the beliefs he cherished. The printing- 
presses established at Wilna, Zaslaw, and Rakow sent 
forth Unitarian books and pamphlets all over Europe, 
which became the fruitful seed of advanced opinion in 
Holland, England, and Germany, and probably did more 
to promote the Unitarian faith than any other agency 
in its history. So that it is no exaggeration for the late 
John White Chadwick to tell us in his book on Uni- 
tarianism, “I do not know of any name upon their 
calendar of which Unitarians have more reason to be 
proud, not even Channing’s, than the name of Socinus.” 
Indeed, Unitarianism has often been known in history 
as Socinianism. In 1603 a general synod of Polish Uni- 
tarians formally adopted his special type of Unitarian- 
ism. ‘This triumph was followed by the issue, at Rakow, 
in the year 1609, of a Latin Catechism, which Socinus 
chiefly had prepared and in which their opinions were 
set forth in detail. It was reissued in succeeding years 
in Polish and German, and was perhaps the first attempt 
to give an orderly and authorized expression to the Uni- 
tarian doctrine. 

But dark days were impending. ‘The liberal dynasty 
at the Polish court was succeeded by a reactionary one, 
the Jesuits became all-influential, and outrages of every 
kind were visited upon the Unitarians. The latter 
were weakened by unfortunate differences among them- 
selves, their orthodox Protestant neighbors turned 
against them, and their future was imperilled. Socinus 
himself was the victim of persecution, seized by a mob 
and threatened with instant death if he did not recant. 
He displayed splendid courage, declined to take back a 
single word, and only escaped by a clever ruse on the 
part of certain university professors. But he had to 
leave Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland, and take 
refuge for the remaining years of his life in the little 
village of Luctawice in Southern, now Austrian, Poland. 
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He had married the daughter of a Polish nobleman and 
spent the brief remainder of his days on his estate, teach- 
ing, preaching, corresponding, and writing till his death 
in 1604. He had chosen his own grave, under three 
spreading linden trees in the little hill-top cemetery of the 
humble village, on the slopes of the High Tatra range, 
which in these later years had furnished him a hospitable 
and scholarly retreat. 

Meanwhile the drama of Unitarian Church life in Po- 
land increased in tragic intensity. The onslaughts upon 
it were redoubled. Its wrongs culminated when in 1660 
an edict was issued decreeing that all Unitarians should 
become Roman Catholic in faith or depart from the 
country. This proved the end of our church in Poland. 
Many expatriated themselves and sought new homes in 
Eastern Germany, Hungary, Holland, and even England. 
Our Unitarian annals present no more heroic spectacle 
than that afforded by the voluntary exile from their native 
land of nearly three hundred Polish Unitarian noblemen, 
who, disposing as they could of their estates and belong- 
ings, went forth with their families into strange lands, to 
dwell thenceforth among strange peoples, that they might 
be free to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own reason and conscience. Verily with a great price 
they purchased that freedom, which we, their spiritual 
successors, now enjoy without hindrance, almost with- 
out thought. But others conformed, their children were 
dragged off to the Roman Catholic churches for confirma- 
tion, the Unitarian temples were closed and their property 
seized. After precisely one-hundred years of existence 
(1560-1660) the Unitarian Church in Poland came to a 
violent and untimely end. 

Their only surviving memorial is the shattered, neg- 
lected tomb of Socinus. 

This was substantially the story which Prof. H. von 
Merczyng of St. Petersburg, the learned historian of 
the Protestant churches of Poland, in whose work much 
space is given to the Unitarian movement in that country, 
told the Congress of Free Christianity at its late session 
in Berlin. He also made a plea for the restoration of 
the tomb of Socinus, as an act of historic and denomi- 
national justice on the part of the Unitarian churches of 
to-day. It was at his solicitation that the present writer 
accepted an invitation to accompany him to the grave 
of Socinus and ascertain for himself and his denomi- 
national brethren its present condition and needs. 

For over three hundred years this tomb has lain iso- 
lated and neglected, exposed to the elements and a hostile 
peasantry. The journey to it is made by rail from Cra- 
cow, the ancient capital, to Tarnow, a large town some 
sixty miles away. From here an open conveyance drawn 
by stout horses carried us over an excellent military 
road to the village of Luctawice in less than three hours. 
It rained fitfully and the sky was overcast; but this 
could not conceal from us the scenic beauty of the land- 
scape,—the lofty forest-clad mountain ranges alternating 
with green valleys cultivated to a high perfection by the 
peasantry, and dotted with farm-houses and villages. 
This fair country was, as we know, a perpetual delight 
to.the ancient scholar whose grave was the destination 
of our journey. 

On our arrival we were gladdened to discover that 
about a year ago the Austrian government had taken 
possession of the grave as an historic site, and placed it 
under the care of the National Conservator of Historic 
Monuments at Cracow. This Roman Catholic govern- 
ment has done still more to preserve this shrine of the 
arch-heretic, which his own coreligionists have so un- 
pardonably neglected. As the tomb lies in the open 
field, on the brow of a hill, it has fenced it in with strong 
oak palings to prevent the intrusion of children and cattle, 
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and built a rude roof of red tiles over it to save it as much 
as possible from the elements. The tomb of Socinus 
consists of a long, flat stone, lying on the ground, on 
which were once engraved elaborate inscriptions and his 
coat-of-arms. Of the latter some traces still remain: 
of the inscriptions only the date of his death, 1604, is 
now legible. The grave-stone itself has been broken in 
two. Beside it is a large weather-beaten square block 
of stone, which was evidently once covered with inscrip- 
tions, probably in Socinus’s native tongue (the Italian), 
or in Latin. So complete is their obliteration that 
we found it impossible to take any legible squeeze or 
impression of them. The desolation of the scene was 
saddening. All the other-tombs of the cemetery have 
long since disappeared. ‘The three lindens are no more. 
The mill, the school, the church, the printing-office of 
Socinus’s day are gone and have left no trace. Only the 
old millpond, round which Socinus took his daily walk, 
remains to remind us of his one-time residence here. The 
village itself is small and poor, yet picturesque, with its 
characteristic Polish cottages, low-walled, white-washed, 
and with high turf roofs, nestling amid orchards and culti- 
vated fields. The adults and children of the village stood 
about us in open-mouthed wonder as we proceeded with 
our inspection and attempts, despite the lateness of 
the hour and the falling rain, to photograph the scene. 
An old peasant woman, who was born in the village, told 
us that few persons now come to visit the tomb. One 
of these was evidently the Rev. Alexander Gordon of 
England, the learned student of early Unitarian history. 
The latest was the Roman Catholic Bishop of the prov- 
ince, who, accompanied by a score of young priests from 
the diocesan seminary, had come hither the week be- 
fore our visit to deliver an edifying discourse on the im- 
piety and bitter fruits of heresy, as shown by the shat- 
tered and utterly neglected tomb of Socinus. 

Is there not a measure of truth in this accusation? 
Have not our Unitarian churches and people shown a 
culpable indifference to the memory of one of the chief 
founders of their religious enlightenment and freedom, 
as well as to his devoted fellow-workers ,in the cause 
of Unitarian Christianity in Poland, the country which 
three centuries ago extended to our religion its hospi- 
tality and protection? The time would seem to have 
arrived when this neglect should be atoned for, and a 
worthy memorial to Socinus and his fellow-Unitarians 
erected at Luctawice in the form of a mortuary chapel, 
similar to the one which now, in the ancient Hungarian 
castle of Deva, preserves the shrine of Francis David. 
This chapel should contain the present tomb of Socinus, and 
bear such inscriptions in Polish and Latin as may seem 
appropriate. An international committee should be ap- 
pointed and appeals made to the Unitarians of England, 
Hungary, and the United States for contributions to meet 
the comparatively small expense—not over $1,000—neces- 
sary to thisend. A correspondence with the Austrian Goy- 
ernment authorities since our visit shows them to be quite 
willing to co-operate with us in this project, and to assume 
the care of such a memorial hereafter. May we not 
hope that the Unitarians of England, America, and Hun- 
gary will take a warm interest in this work of historic 
justice and denominational piety? 

An International Committee has been appointed to 
carry out this project consisting of Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College in Manchester, England, Prof. H. von Merczyng, 
the eminent Polish scholar, Prof. George Boros, D.D., 
of Kolozsvar, Hungary, and the present writer. Con- 
tributions to this end are solicited and will be gratefully 
received by the American Unitarian and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Associations. 
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BY CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER. 


His ship sailed east; my boat went west. 
Each of us felt within his breast, 
“His search is not like mine.” 
He for the wholly human sought: 
My quest had but a single thought,— 
The perfectly divine. 


Years passed; I thought my search in vain 
Until I met my friend again 
And heard him say to me 
“We on the self-same errand ran. 
In that he was a perfect man 
Lay Christ’s divinity.” 


The Public Work of Mrs. Howe. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The service rendered by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to 
great causes of public beneficence and social reform was 
extraordinarily large and important. Few persons, 
whether women or men, have left behind them so noble 
a record of unselfish, many-sided, and intelligent work 
for humanity. 

From the very beginning of her married career she 
manifested a deep interest in the remarkable work of 
her husband for the education of the blind; and later, 
when her son-in-law, Dr. Anagnos, took up and carried 
on with such success the same line of work, her interest 
continued great in that. 

Both Mrs. Howe and her husband enlisted early in the 
anti-slavery cause, in which they did heroic and devoted 
service. For some years they edited an anti-slavery 
paper, the Boston Commonwealth. ‘The fact that Boston 
wealth and fashion were largely on the side of the slave- 
holder did not deter these brave souls from siding with 
the slave and doing all in their power to give him freedom. 

After the Civil War was over and the negroes of the 
South were set. at liberty, Mrs. Howe still remained so- 
licitous for their welfare. She never ceased to advocate 
justice to them, and to urge the importance of giving them 
schools and education. No voice was more stern than 
hers in condemnation of the horrors of lynching and 
every other kind of wrong done to a race that ought to 
be protected and helped. 

Mrs. Howe continued all her life to feel a deep interest 
in the Greeks, for whom her husband had so chivalrously 
labored and fought. In the many national struggles 
and the tragic experiences that they have been called 
upon to pass through since Dr. Howe left their shores, 
she never ceased to follow their fortunes with the warm- 
est sympathy. Greeks travelling in this country or 
coming here to make homes, as many had done in the 
later decades of her life, were always sure that they had 
in America at least one genuine friend. 

When the Greeks in Boston held their celebrations, 
she frequently attended; and it was her custom to speak 
to them in their own language, in response to their greet- 


ings. 

She was keenly alive to the sufferings and wrongs of 
all oppressed peoples. It was owing to her that the 
“Society of American Friends of Russian Freedom’”’ 
was organized many years ago, with Whittier, Wendell 
Phillips, Phillips Brooks, and many other distinguished 
Americans as members. When that remarkable Russian 
woman, Catherine Breshkovsky, came to this country 
to tell the terrible story of Russian oppression, Mrs. 
Howe exerted herself earnestly to secure for her a wide 
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hearing and to awaken a national interest in her cause. 
And two years ago, when Russia reached its iron fingers 
across the sea and tried, through the wiles of diplomacy, 
to get hold of Jan Pouren, the political refugee, and 
drag him back to trial and either death or Siberian mines, 
Mrs. Howe assisted in the organization of those hundreds 
of protest meetings held in all parts of the land which 
finally resulted in defeating Russia’s intrigue and saving 
Pouren. To the meeting of protest held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, Mrs. Howe sent a letter saying, “Our right 
of asylum must be kept inviolate and inviolable,” and 
quoting Emerson’s words,— 


“Bid the broad Atlantic roll 
A ferry of the free.” 


Dr. Channing, at near the end of his life, spoke of him- 
self as “always young for liberty.” It was equally true 
of Mrs. Howe that, up to the day of her death, she was 
“always young for liberty.” She,was president of the 
society formed in America called the ‘Friends of Ar- 
menia,’ and addressed many protest meetings at the 
time of.the great massacres in that unhappy country. 
On her seventy-seventh birthday, she said: “I feel so 
much the sufferings of the Armenian people that I could 
almost go from door to door begging the rich and the 
poor to,send such contributions as they could for their 
relief. But far better would it be if,measures were taken 
by the leading governments of the world to prevent 
ignorant superstition from holding a bloody carnival 
whenever it may see fit. I pray Heaven that such a 
movement may be soon and effectually inaugurated.” 

The Armenians were everywhere deeply grateful to 
her for her sympathy and her efforts in their behalf. 

All her life Mrs. Howe was a friend of Italy. She 
warmly sympathized with Mazzini and Garibaldi and the 
men who led the Italian people in their .heroic struggle 
for national unity and freedom. She made _ several 
visits to Italy, which seemed to her a land of extraor- 
dinary charm. The Italian language and people she 
loved, and the rich treasures of Italian art she never 
ceased to study with delight. She was held in very 
high regard by the large numbers of Italians living in 
America. When she was eighty-seven years of age, she 
gave an address in the Italian language at a celebration 
by Boston Italians of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Columbus. She was honorary president of 
the Circolo Italiano, and in 1902 received from the So- 
cieta Dante Alighieri of Rome, of which the Boston 
Society is a branch, a diploma in acknowledgment of her 
efforts to diffuse in America a knowledge of the language 
and the affairs of Italy. 

Mrs. Howe was a very earnest advocate of the cause 
of peace, and for many years before her death had been 
an officer of the American Peace Society. At the time 
of the Franco-Prussian War she was greatly stirred, and 
drew up an appeal to mothers asking, ““Why do not the 
mothers of mankind interfere to prevent the waste of 
human life of which they alone know and bear the cost?”’ 
The appeal was translated into French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Swedish, and circulated widely in the various 
countries of Europe. As long as she lived she continued 
to write and speak in the interest of international peace 
and arbitration. On her death her old-time friend and 
coworker in the cause of peace, John T. Trowbridge, 
wrote of her,— 


“‘She sang the Battle Hymn that rings 
Down the long corridors of time: 
Her lifelong human service sings 
Of Peace, an anthem more sublime.” 


Mrs. Howe was never formally ordained as a preacher; 
but she preached much, and always with great accep- 
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ance. Generally her preaching was done in Unitarian 
pulpits, but not always. In the later years of her life 
she was welcome in almost. any of the pulpits of the 
country, except those of the Roman Catholics or the 
Episcopal order. ‘Though she was often heard in.crowded 
and fashionable churches, yet she liked best to speak to 
the poor and the humble. She said she never enjoyed 
preaching so much as when she gave a series of sermons 
to a congregation of bare-footed negroes in the Island of 
San Domingo, when her husband was United States 
Commissioner there. 

As a preacher she was quiet, thoughtful, instructive, 
and persuasive: everybody liked to hear her. She 
always spoke with dignity and winning grace, and thus 
did much to disarm those who were opposed to women 
occupying pulpits. 

She believed that the Christian ministry in all churches 
ought to be open to women. In this she was in advance 
of her age. For many years only the liberal churches 
(Unitarian and Universalist) allowed women to preach. 
But progress has been made, and now fully half a dozen 
Christian denominations are opening their pulpits to 
women. 

Twenty years or more ago she organized a Woman's 
Ministerial Conference, of which she was made the 
president, and she remained such up nearly to the time 
of her death. . 

Mrs. Howe regarded as the most important work of 
her life that which she did for woman, to promote the 
higher education of woman, a larger life for woman, the 
emancipation of woman from many of the bondages which 
were upon her, and the suffrage for woman as a neces- 
sary step in her further progress. In this cause she 
labored earnestly as long as she lived, speaking for it in 
public conventions, lecturing in its behalf in all parts 
of the land, pleading for it before State Legislatures, and 
writing for it with a tireless pen. She was not one of 
the very earliest advocates in America of the suffrage 
movement. In this great cause Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Mrs. Lucretia Mott 
were some years in advance of her. Like many others 
she was at first prejudiced against the movement; but, 
when she came to look carefully into its meaning and 
the reasons for it, she found herself drawn irresistibly 
into sympathy with it, and for more than forty years 
there was no more ardent advocate in America of equal 
suffrage for man and woman than she. In 1868 she took 
a leading part in organizing the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, became its first president, and 
was its president at the time of her death. Accompa- 
nied by other women of ability, culture, and influence, 
and sometimes by men of distinction like Senator Hoar 
of Massachusetts, she spoke at great suffrage conven- 
tions all over New England. Her eloquence and her 
literary and social prestige were a tower of strength to 
the cause during its early years of unpopularity. 

Not less important was the work she did as president 
of the national organization known as the ‘‘ Association 
for the Advancement of Women” or the ‘‘ Women’s 
Congress.” For many years this Congress held one or 
more meetings each year in leading cities in all parts 
of the United States and in Canada. The programmes, 
extending over three or four days, were not confined to 
suffrage, but included education and all subjects bear- 
ing on woman’s progress and larger life. The leading 
women of the nation were brought to these congresses 
as speakers. The things said were widely reported in 
the papers of the country. The audiences drawn to- 
gether in the various cities were very large, crowding 
the most capacious theatres, opera houses, and _ halls. 
Nothing done before had ever produced such a wide- 
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spread intellectual and moral awakening among the 
women of the nation as did these Congresses. Where- 
ever they were held, they left behind them a train of 
women’s clubs, woman’s suffrage associations, women’s 
study classes, motherhood societies, societies for child- 
study, and associations of many kinds for promoting bet- 
ter education for women and girls, for opening new avenues 
of activity for women, and for improving homes. 

One of the last enterprises of Mrs. Howe’s life was a 
census which she secured of the opinions of the ministers 
and editors of the four woman suffrage States in the 
Union, as to whether or not the effects of equal suffrage 
had been good upon the women themselves, upon homes, 
and upon society. She gave the results of her census 
in the very last number of the Boston Woman’s Journal 
issued before her death. And what were the results? 
To her letters of inquiry she received 624 answers: of 
these 62 were unfavorable to the suffrage, 46 in doubt, 
and 516 in favor. The Episcopal ministers of all four 
of the States—Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho— 
declared more than two to one that the effect of suffrage 
upon women and the home and society had been good; 
the Baptist ministers declared the same seven to one; 
the Congregationalists eight to one; the Methodists, 
ten to one; and the Presbyterians, eleven to one. We 
can easily understand how gratifying such testimony 
must have been to one who had labored so long in the 
suffrage cause as Mrs. Howe had done. 

Mrs. Howe has been called the “‘mother of women’s 
clubs’”’ and the ‘‘mother of women’s organizations of 
every kind.’’ Probably the women’s club movement, 
and indeed the whole movement for organization among 
women, which has become so wide-spread in this coun- 
try, and which has caught like a prairie fire from our own 
to other lands, is traceable to Mrs. Howe more than to 
any other single person. When she came on the scene, 
there were no women’s clubs; indeed, there was com- 
paratively little intellectual life of any kind among the 
women of this country. But she believed that women 
were capable of intellectual life, and needed it as much 
as did men. More than that, she believed that women 
would be made wiser and better by it, wiser and better 
as wives and mothers; and so from the very beginning 
of her career she set out to do what she could to promote 
it, by seeking to secure as good educational advantages 
for girls and young women as for boys and young men; 
by efforts to secure suffrage to women the same as to 
men; and, as hardly less important than either of the 
others, by efforts to induce women to organize themselves 
into clubs and circles and associations for ends of mutual 
improvement and to help others. She recognized the 
power of united effort; and she said, ““Why should not 
women avail themselves of this power, for the enlarge- 
ment of their own lives and for the benefit of society?” 

When she began to organize women for these large and 
important ends, it was hard and slow work. Precedent 
and all the influences of conservatism were against her. 
Men frowned and women feared. It was declared to 
be unwomanly for women to organize themselves to- 
gether for any purpose at all. Or, at the very farthest, 
they should not go beyond uniting in small sewing circles 
to sew for the poor. ‘To organize for intellectual pur- 
poses or to promote movements of any magnitude for 
the public good was thought almost a crime. 

What a change has come! The little acorn which 
Mrs. Howe, and a few others with her, planted forty or 
fifty years ago has become a great tree, whose branches 
extend from State to State and from land to land, and 
whose “‘leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 

Not that the wide-spread organization of women which 
we see to-day into clubs and societies and associations 
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for objects of a hundred different kinds is all good. Of 
course it is not all good. What movement in the world 
is? Everything has its weak side. If we condemn all 
advance movements that are not perfect, we shall never 
have any progress at all. But, after making all just 
allowances for limitations and imperfections, I do not 
see how any thoughtful person can witness without sat- 
isfaction and pride and great new hope for the world 
the work which women’s clubs and other organizations 
are doing to-day all over this country and in many others, 
not only for the enlargement of the intellectual life of 
women themselves, for the culture and training of women 
in literature, science, knowledge, music, and art, but 
also for the promoting of almost every worthy cause,— 
every cause that means love and kindness and human 
good in our time. 

Consider the situation as we see it ee -day. Religion, 
education, temperance, charities, philanthropies, and 
social reforms of a hundred kinds; the work of improving 
homes and making motherhood more intelligent; child- 
saving work; improvements in jails and prisons and poor- 
houses; civic improvement, city and village beauti- 
fication; city and town and home sanitation and food 
inspection; homes for orphans and for the aged; hos- 
pitals for men, women, and children, and nursing for the 
poor; social settlement work, boys and girls’ clubs, 
playgrounds for children; kindergartens for the poor, 
day nurseries to help poor and over-burdened mothers; 
travelling libraries; flower and fruit missions,—where is 
there anything good going on or undertaken that is not to 
a greater or less degree the result of women’s love, 
women’s efforts, and women’s organizations? 

To have been a leader, perhaps more than any other 
woman the leader, as Mrs. Howe was, in creating all 
this splendid side of our modern American social de- 
velopment, our modern American higher civilization, is 
a glory greater than falls to many human beings in this 
world. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Why the Sunday-school Teacher avoids the Teaching 
of Religion, 


BY ELLA LYMAN CABOT. 


Confession is good for the soul. I speak as one making 
a confession. I began teaching Sunday-school blithely 
and unconcernedly at the age of eighteen and without a 
day of preparation. It was years before I saw the enor- 
mity of my act. It is far worse than practising medi- 
cine without passing a single medical examination; for 
the doctor treats the body, the Sunday-school teacher 
aspires to heal and purge the soul. Sunday-school 
teaching is the most daring act any one can venture on. 
It is an attempt to explain to little children, innocent 
and trusting, the nature of God and the central mean- 
ing of life. Knights of the Round Table fighting for the 
Holy Grail passed days and nights in vigil. We, lifting 
the cup of life to the lips of children, often begin as I 
began, unarmed, unconsecrated for our task. 

The average Sunday-school teacher, seeing dimly the 
inaccessible peaks of this great snowy mountain she has 
rashly consented to scale, settles down quite calmly at 
its base. One of my early Sunday-school teachers—I 
hope she won’t see this story—began in an orthodox 
way to teach us Old Testament history. Her interest 
waxed hot over the plagues of Egypt. I wonder now 
whether she loved entomology. The ambitious class was 
encouraged to learn faithfully the list of plagues by which 
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God punished Pharaoh. To my young mind this was 
one of the most important acts of the Lord, and it was 
particularly impressed on us that we must not fail to have 
frogs, lice, flies; and boils in their proper order. 

Perhaps the frogs, lice, flies, and boils might have 
been an evolutionary foundation for something higher, 
at least the ascent of man; but shortly after finishing 
Exodus our good teacher suddenly made an exodus her- 
self. She announced with unusual frankness: ‘‘ Now, 
girls, I’m going to give up the class. I can’t teach you 
any more. We get to doctrines and theology pretty 
soon, and I don’t know a word about that.” 

I think this example is not exceptional. Two others 
come at once to my memory.. One was a teacher who 
invariable read Scott’s Novels to her class of boys: it 
kept them quiet. The other, of equally classic taste, 
read stories from Hawthorne’s ‘“ Wonder Book,’’ because 
the poor little,dears needed to have something pictur- 
esque in their lives. 

I realize that I am speaking of the bad old times, and 
that important and striking advances in Sunday-school 
teaching have been made since that date. Two great 
gains are: more systematic Bible teaching, and the em- 
ployment of paid trained teachers who are no longer 
likely to be reading Scott’s Novels or refusing to go be- 
yond Exodus in Bible history. 

But I ask myself and you, Are we teaching religion, 
or are we still teaching biography, geography, history, 
and ethics? I go out to one of the most popular and 
successful Sunday-schools in Massachusetts and find 
the class eager and absorbed over a large map showing 
the travels of Saint Paul. The pupils answer quickly and 
correctly. ‘They know the journeys well, and the Eastern 
land is vivid and picturesque to them. So far good. 
But have they felt the marvellous spirit of religious 
zeal in Saint Paul? Do they catch fire from his life and 
realize even for a moment that ‘‘to live is Christ’? Is 
there not danger that in our scientific zeal for higher criti- 
cism of the Bible we shall confuse ourselves into think- 
ing that the criticism is somehow higher than the Bible? 
Is there not in our age of church parlors, sociables, and 
charity fairs a risk that we shall be so occupied with 
many things that, well-meaning as we are, we never find 
time to sit down quietly at the feet of Jesus and listen 
to his doctrine? And that brings me to the question 
central to my topic, What do we mean by the teaching 
of religion as distinguished, though not separated, from 
the teaching of ethics and Bible history? 

In meeting this question we leave our comfortable 
seat in the valley, we begin to walk up the mountain. 
The ascent is steep. Most people get out of breath 
when they really try to think. Teaching religion has, 
I think, two aspects :— 

1. The teaching of theology, of dogma, of a creed. 

2. Making the class feel the vistas that lead to that 
central fire which is the nature of God, the halos that 
shimmer round every-day acts and make them sacred 
rather then secular,—the spirit of the whole life of the 
world in daily acts and thought. 

I stumble, you see, as I go up hill. But let me try 
again. Religion is the Life of God in the soul of man.* 
We all should agree, I suppose, that our religion is our 
conviction about experience as a whole, embodied in our 
controlling attitude toward life. ‘‘Religion,” said Rich- 
ard Lewis Nettleship, ‘‘means the union of a man’s whole 
being with that which he conceives as at once the source 
and the perfection of all that he knows and loves.” 

Nettleship, you see, swiftly identifies the life with the 
ereed,—‘‘the union of a man’s whole being,’’—and then 
the creed with the life,—it is a definite conception of God 
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as both Source and End of being. It is appallingly easy 
to give such a definition of religion, appallingly hard 
even to begin to live it out. Religion is as fire, and to 
use easy words about it is to be singed with flame. Yet 
we know, when we think of Saint Paul, of Socrates, or, in 
our day, of Gen. Gordon, that religion was truly to each 
one. of them “the union of their whole nature with that 
which they conceived as the source and the perfection of 
all that they knew, admired, and loved.” 

I have not time to more than hint at the difference 
between morality and religion, yet a few illustrations may 
suggest it. Morality we often speak of as enlightened, 
like a street redeemed from pickpockets by clear electric 
light. Religion is aglow, fused through and through 
with chastening heat like a fire. Justice and fair play 
are essentially ethical ideas, compassion and forgive- 
ness have always the fervent religious quality. When 
Peter asked James: ‘‘Lord, how often shall my brother 
sin against me and I forgive him? Unto seven times?” 
he was making what seemed to him a very generous 
offer. But it was an ethical offer. It had a definite 
limit. The answer of Jesus is the religious answer that 
points to infinite forgiveness. “‘I say not unto thee, 
until seven times, but until seventy times seven,’—for- 
giveness, that is, again and again, far beyond the limits 
of memory to count. The “quality of mercy is not 
strained,’”’ for it is the religious quality. “It is an at- 
tribute to God himself.’ 

The ethical view is the reasonable view. The ethical- 
minded man could never leave the ninety-nine sheep to 
rejoice in seeking the hundredth. That would be im- 
prudent. ‘The religious view is always paradoxical and 
imprudent. ‘Sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor.” It is imprudent as all heroism is imprudent, 
as Saint Paul or Gen. Gordon or Tolstoy were impru- 
dent. These men were filled with religious conviction. 
When you study their lives, you see that they startled 
and amazed their generation, for their religion made them 
think and act differently from the men around them. 

Religion must, then, make every one who possesses 
even a trace of it both think differently and act differ- 
ently. We who are identified with Sunday-school teach- 
ing have especially taken upon ourselves the duty of 
thinking about religion; that is, of having a definite and 
controlling creed. That to my mind is the first of the 
two essential characteristics of the right kind of Sunday- 
school teacher. 

I want to suggest, then, for every earnest Sunday- 
school teacher the study and the formation of religious 
dogma. By religious dogma I mean a definite and 
concise statement of one’s ultimate belief about the world. 
I know that to insist on dogma is to put one’s self out of 
touch with the general trend of the age, which is easily 
_ tolerant and carelessly vague in its religious statement. 
Nevertheless, or indeed all the more, I think it import- 
ant to insist that every teacher in the Sunday-school 
should think out a very definite and concrete creed. 

We Unitarians run great risk through the vagueness of 
our creed. Love of God and service to man is a creed 
large enough, indeed, and difficult enough to fill a thou- 
sand lifetimes; but, till we define more distinctly the mean- 
ing of our idea of God, we shall never have a church for 
which men will live and die as triumphant. martyrs. 
The Apostles’ Creed (whether or not it is a creed we can 
accept) has in it statement after statement as definite 
and defiant as a herald’s resounding call to battle. 

Two weeks ago I was asked to be godmother to a little 
child in New Haven whose parents had learned to think 
for themselves. The father had been brought up a 
Methodist, the mother a Catholic. Each had moved 
away from the exclusive doctrines of his church, yet both 
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loved the spirit of the great historical Church from which 
they had drawn much that was woven into the very 
texture of their spiritual experience. When the three 
godparents (all, as it happened, Unitarians) reached 
New Haven on Friday night, they found that their 
friends had planned to use the Apostles’ Creed in the 
christening service, and that the responses demanded of 
the godparents the explicit statement, “All this I do . 
steadfastly believe.’”’ None of us could accept the 
Apostles’ Creed as it stood. Our friends desired us to 
say nothing which would not resound with the response 
of our entire conviction. ‘There was but one thing to 
do. That Saturday night and-Sunday morning the little 
group of five intimate friends worked together among 
Bibles and prayer-books in a room which had become a 
sanctuary, revising the Apostles’ Creed. We shall none 
of us forget it,—the earnest questioning of every single 
word, the wonder-bringing insight into the past of each 
of us, the new union born of eager truth-seeking, the 
acknowledgment of every one of us that the ultimate 
value of life was in its religious meaning. ‘There was 
a humorous side, too. Our Methodist friend clung te- 
naciously to the devil in the christening service. He 
wanted a real, live adversary to fight, not vague evil. 
He stood up valiantly for the devil, but the majority 
annihilated him, and we omitted the devil and all his 
works. 

When the service came, every word of it rang true and 
holy for all of us. And, as the tenor notes of Mendels- 
sohn’s “If with all your hearts ye truly seek Me, ye shall 
ever surely find Me,” reached up to the God of all of us, 
we knew that in our night of vigil we had come a step 
nearer to finding God because we had then truly and with 
all our hearts sought him. 

I give this incident because its meaning applies to all 
of us. We had taken upon ourselves the awe-bringing 
privilege of telling a little child of our religious faith. 
So has every Sunday-school teacher, every parent. Our 
group of friends decided then and there that through 
the coming winter we must get together, take every 
single doctrine we professed, and tell one another just 
what it meant to us. “I believe in the communion of 
Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the life everlasting.” Many of us just now are 
talking about believing in pasteurized milk, in sanitary 
bakeries, in incineration for garbage, in metal-covered 
ash-barrels. Isn’t it time that we turned to our divine 
heritage and found out what the blessed meaning is of 
the Communion of Saints and the forgiveness of sins? 
I have an idea that we should get our ash-barrels covered 
much more effectively if we had something more than 
ash-barrels in our perspective. 

And those of us who are Sunday-school teachers are 
pledged to think on these marvellous themes of redemp- 
tion. My first qualification for the Sunday-school teacher 
is that he or she should hold an explicit and systematic 
religious creed, long or short. But now you will say the 
Sunday-school teacher is dealing with immature minds: 
she cannot teach them dogmas such as these. I am not 
at present suggesting that she should. If one holds 
such a creed clearly and fervently herself, the children 
will find it out. And this brings me to the second quali- 
fication of the Sunday-school teacher. She must bring 
to the class a religious atmosphere. She must be able 
to communicate the spirit of her faith in ways that the 
class will feel as non-sentimental and as true. 

How does an atmosphere of religious” significance 
grow up? In two ways: by the spirit of the teacher, 
and by the kind of teaching¥she gives, through books, 
stories, and hymns. 

I have given examples of high-minded, but decidedly 
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non-religious, Sunday-school teachers. I was not brought 
up by these alone. The teacher I shall never forget had 
a single creed, “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son to the end that they that believed in 
him might not perish, but have everlasting life.”” This 
creed overflowed in everything she did. It looked out 
of her inseeing hazel eyes; it touched her welcoming 
smile; it spoke in the gladness of her voice; it poured 
itself out in her unquenchable humility; it flooded the 
dauntlessness of her courage. She taught us the New 
Testament very simply; she sang with us hymns whose 
message was her life. “Christ leads me through no 
darker rooms than he went through before.” ‘He 
that into God’s kingdom comes must enter by this door.”’ 
We did not understand very perfectly about the darkness, 
she had kept our rooms so full of sunlight; but we hear 
those hymns still, and her voice above our childish trebles, 
fervent and lost in the meaning of the words, comes back 
now in sudden wakening at night and through days of 
bewildering illness. 

You all know what it is to meet a person whose centre 
is in religion. It is rarely found out by what the man 
says. It is a spirit blowing where it listeth, and we hear 
the sound thereof. Last month a school-teacher from 
Michigan came to see me about an appointment as di- 
rector of a Recreation Centre,—a man of thirty-five, thin, 
quiet, unobtrusive, with downcast eyes. We wondered 
at first why the letters of introduction had spoken of him 
as perfectly charming. He told us of his work among 
tampant little boys in Charlestown, and his eyes lighted. 
Then he spoke a few words about his school in Saginaw. 
He seemed to meet boys and girls in trouble and to help 
them. We asked him on what instrument he played in 
his school orchestra. “I play the cornet now. I used 
to play the violin; but the cornet was more needed, so 
I learned that.’ ‘Thus briefly we touched one activity 
after another and arranged our business terms. When 
our committee met again after he had gone, each had 
the same feeling. ‘‘That- man has his life grounded in 
teligion.”” “Did he speak of religion?’ ‘No, not a 
word; but there’s aflame about him.’ How did it show 
itself? Partly, I think, in a kind of attitude to truth. 
He was not so much speaking the truth or avoiding tell- 
ing lies. He was in presence of truth. Truth dwelt in 
him. He could no more lie than fire could ‘avoid heat. 
Partly we felt it in an intense ambition that “was utterly 
humble, but most of all in a sympathetic imagination 
that lit as with auroral light the dark sky of his future 
work. 

Well, I hope next year that this man will ‘be at work 
in Boston in the Evening Recreation Centre of the Wom- 
en’s Municipal League; but that is another story. I 
spoke of him here simply to illustrate one point. When 
the spirit of religion is in a man, it shines forth in word or 
act or attitude, and we feel it long before we can prove it. 

In Dante’s “Paradise’’ (V.) he tells how the flashing 
radiance of the eyes of Beatrice made him look down 
dazzled, as when we see too directly the sun. And 
Beatrice said:— | 

“Marvel not if I flame upon thee so that I vanquish 
the valor of thine eyes, for the light thou seest in me is 
the illumination of the divine vision which, once seen, 
moves our feet to the apprehended good.” 

In those whose eyes constantly behold religion some- 
thing of this radiance is reflected. 

I say, therefore, Choose for your teachers in Sunday- 
school those who have learned and lived something of 
the religious meaning of the world and trust them to 
communicate it. These teachers are rare and difficult 
to get? Yes, surely. So was the pearl of great price. 
This’same word I repeat when I speak of the books and 
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hymns that truly quicken religious life. Teach history, 
ethics, geography, miracle, and prophecy; but seek ever 
with unwearying quest the books that have the religious 
spirit, even if there is not a word about religion in them. 

In my own childhood Margaret Gatty’s “Parables 
from Nature’? and ‘“Earth’s Many Voices” stood out 
beyond any other books except the New Testament, as 
giving me a clue to religion. ‘The little story of ‘‘The 
Awakening,” in which the despised brown bulb pecked 
at by a conceited sparrow arises in the spring a white and 
stainless snowdrop, has always lighted with its meaning 
one candle in the Easter festival. Tolstoy’s graphic 
pictures in “Where Love is, God is” and “What Men 
Live By” are other examples of what I mean by stories 
with a truly religious atmosphere. Even little children 
will feel it. At six years they can catch something of the 
spirit.of Saint Francis preaching to the birds or tenderly 
rebuking Brother Wolf. 

With older boys and girls the star-strewn meadow of 
biography is open for supplementary Sunday-school 
reading,—Socrates’s ‘‘Crito,” with the opening papers of 
the Phaedo, brings its message and needs no comment; 
Saint Augustine, Savonarola, Luther, Joan of Arc, and 
others of the great martyrs of faith—nearer our own 
day Gen. Gordon, whose whole life was a flaming fire of 
religion, Florence Nightingale, Sister Dora, Wilfred 
Grenfell, We need to saturate ourselves in religious 
biography if we are to be teachers. 

Now if I return to my title, “Why Sunday-school 
Teachers avoid the Teaching of Religion,’’ the answer is 
clear. Such teaching is difficult to any one who is not 
fired by religious zeal. ‘The Sunday-school teacher who 
is to teach religion as distinguished from history or ethics 
must cut his way through a forest of dogma and win out 
his own creed. He must then assimilate, digest, absorb 
that creed till he can speak it alike in the language of little 
children or in that of doctors of philosophy.» Even more, 
the Sunday-school teacher who is truly teaching religion 
must have looked as Beatrice looked, steadfastly,into the 
dazzling Sun of Truth. 

It is a great deal to ask. But it is not the” Sunday- 
school teacher alone, but every parent "and every citizen 
who needs to know what it is to hold’and to give forth 
the faith that isin him. “Why does the Sunday-school 
Teacher avoid the Teaching of Religion?”’” Itisin asense 
the most practical question imaginable; for every act of 
our lives, every choice, every aim is truly practical only 
if it is traceable by near ways or far to a religious con- 
viction. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Because perseverance is so difficult, even when sup- 
ported by the grace of God, thence is the value of new 
beginnings. For new beginnings are the life of persever- 
ance,—L. B. Pusey. 


& 


Adapt thyself to the things with which thy lot has been 
cast; and love the men with whom it is thy portion to 
live, and that with a sincere affection. ... No longer be 
either dissatisfied with thy present lot, or shrink from the 
future —Marcus Antoninus. 


ed 


Goodness and love mould the form into their own 
image, and cause the joy and beauty of love to shine 
forth from every part of the face. When this form of 
love is seen, it appears ineffably beautiful and affects with 
delight the inmost life of the soul.—Swedenborg. 
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Dante. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE RICE. 


Born in the stress of storm, or earth had place 

For her immortal; born to be a sign, 

To show the human it becomes divine; 

And thus selected, step by step, to trace 

How, tempted, purified, a human soul 

Becomes triumphant through the path of pain. 

O speech! if thou hast meaning, tell me plain, 

By this way only shall we find the goal 

Through sorrow’s gloom up to embodied light? 

Florence the beautiful! for all thy shame, 

Bend Jow the knee at this immortal name! 

Fold thou thy hands; acknowledge in thy might 

He was thy son, rejected! yet so true 

He scorned e’en death with such great work to do. 
WorcrsTer, MAss., roro. 


Heralds of the Liberal Faith. 


The volumes entitled Heralds of the Liberal 
Faith, edited with an introduction by Samuel 
A. Eliot and published by the American 
Unitarian Association (price $2.50), deserve 
great praise. “They are the product of pro- 
digious industry, of sagacity in the treat- 
ment of the annals of the past, of good 
judgment in dealing with religious move- 
ments and the agents of them, and of a 
generous appreciation of all that was best 
in men of diverse kinds and diverse ways. 
Especially to be praised is the calmness and 
insight which enabled the author and editor 
of these volumes to discern the tides of the 
spirit which, deeper and stronger than 
any individual peculiarities, were sweeping 
men of the last two centuries in New England 
away from ancient traditions and theo- 
logical prejudices to new enterprises and 
successful voyages in pursuit of truth. 

This work is one of the few publications 
of which it may be said without reserve that 
the American Unitarian Association would 
be justified in making a generous appro- 
priation without hope or expectation of 
financial profit in return. From Bangor 
to Seattle and San Francisco our churches, 
whether they know it or not, have their 
roots in the past history of religion in New 
England. These volumes ought, therefore, 
to be in every public library, in every 
parish library, and on the shelves of every 
Unitarian minister who can afford to buy 
them. They will be read by many minis- 
ters and lay people who remember the 
saints and heroes of a former generation, 
and, as they read, they will feel that they 
are surrounded by a great cloud of witnesses 
to whom they owe that which is brightest 
and most hopeful in their daily walk and 
conversation. 

Besides those who seek these volumes 
because they would refresh their memories 
and renew their hopes of contemplation of 
these records they ought to be sought and 
studied by all those lay people who have 
come into our churches in recent days with- 
out any knowledge of or contact with the 
great men who have made the past of our 
Unitarian movement illustrious. They ought 
also to be read by all ministers who have 
come from other denominations to our 
churches attracted by the search for truth 
and the hard-won liberty which they now 
enjoy. They should study the lives of these 
pioneers, prophets, and preachers in order 
that they may know in part, at least, to 
whom they are indebted for that which 
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was bought for them with a great price.| sketches drawn from recent and indepen- 


Especially ought these volumes to be read 
from beginning to end by all young ministers 
who have a zeal for reform and who are 
seeking to discover the principles which are 
fundamental in all religious progress. If 
they have come into our ministry from the 
outside world without previous contact 
with the families and churches in which the 
Unitarian tradition is fresh and inspiring, 
they may find much to enlighten their minds 
and strengthen their impulses for good in 
the contemplation of the great men and the 
deeds which made our pioneers illustrious 
and influential. 


Especially are these volumes to be -com-| 


mended to young reformers; for there is 
nothing which is urged upon us to-day as 
new and enlightening which may not find 
full illustration in the life and work of a 
hundred men who might be mentioned who 
stood at their lonely posts fifty, one hundred, 
and one hundred and fifty years ago and 
proclaimed the truth as they saw it without 
fear or favor. 
urged upon us to-day whether in the in- 
dustrial, the social, or the theological world, 
that was not amply set forth and illustrated 
by personal service and personal suffering 
in fifty men of whom it seems invidious to 
name one or a few, becatise so many con- 
tributed to the general stock of knowledge 
and inspiration for glorious adventure in 
the fields of reform and progress. 

That there were giants in those days ap- 
pears the moment we mention the fact that 
Kirkland, Everett, Sparks, and Walker 
became presidents of Harvard College; 
that Palfrey, Norton, Follen, and the two 
Henry Wares were leaders in what we now 
call the Higher Criticism; that Worcester 
was the great apostle of peace; Piermont 
and Hildreth advocates of temperance when 
it cost something; that Follen was a great 
anti-slavery leader; that Tuckerman was the 
father of all those who in our times are seek- 
ing the causes of poverty, intemperance, and 
crime, and applying a scientific remedy; 
and that fifty others were members of that 
class of whom Channing, Parker, Dewey, 
King, Clarke, and Putnam were eminent 
examples. But time would fail to make 
even a list of those equally efficient and 
equally great who have made our ministry 
for the last one hundred and fifty years a 
line of light running through the somewhat 
dreary theological history of New England. 
All of these things, and many more, are set 
forth with a convincing array of facts both 
by the various writers and in Dr. Eliot’s 
admirable summary which serves as the in- 
troduction to these volumes. The basis 
upon which these volumes rest is The Annals 
of the Unitarian Pulpit, published by Dr. 
Sprague in 1864. We have no space to 
describe Dr. Sprague’s great work. Let it 
suffice to say that in the first and second 
volumes of The Heralds of the Unitarian 
Faith, ‘The Prophets” and “‘ The Pioneers,” 
one hundred and four sketches are based 
upon the work of Dr. Sprague whose heirs 
generously put all his material at the service 
of the editor of these volumes. Some of 
the sketches have been shortened, others 
lengthened, and im various ways accom- 
modated to the needs of the present time. 
The third volume consists of original sketches 
written by many contributors. In all 
|there are one hundred and ninety-four 


dent sources. 

Alphonso the Wise said, ‘‘Had I been 
present at the creation, I would have given 
some useful hints for the better ordering of 
the universe.’ In the same spirit the 
present writer would say that had he been 
consulted in the preparation of this work 
he would have suggested that the distinc- 
tion between pioneers and prophets is some- 
what artificial and confusing. Let one 
instance suffice. Dr. Freeman of Boston 
and Dr. Bentley of Salem were classmates, 
ordained and settled in the same year. 
They were intimate friends and mutual 
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advisers so long as Dr. Bentley lived, and yet 
Freeman is classed among the pioneers while 
Dr. Bentley appears among the prophets. 
Again, the writer would have changed the 
order in some cases and relegated some who 
appear in separate articles to the footnotes 
and promoted some from the footnotes to 
the top of the page. A good instance is 
that of Henry Coleman who founded the 
Barton Square Church in Salem in 1824. 
He was as free and bold as Theodore Parker, 
and founded his church without creed or 
covenant, with the ordinances of baptism 
and the communion free to all comers, 
because he held that the congregation was 
the church. During the seven years of 
his ministry he was manifestly an intel- 
lectual leader among his fellows, as devout 
as Channing and as free as Parker. His 
boldness excited the criticism of eminent 
conservatives like Timothy Pickering, who 
said that the principles he advocated were 
subversive of the foundations of religious 
and social life. He passed from the min- 
istry on account of certain misfortunes, but 
soon became a leader in the industrial life 
of Massachusetts. 

Minor criticisms of this kind are always 
due when any such work is published. Each 
competent reader and critic will make his 
own list; but none of them will obscure the 
fact that, when all corrections are made and 
all abatements allowed, these volumes, and 
especially the third volume with its original 
contributors, will stand forth for many 
years to come as three beacon lights of 
Unitarian history marking out the course of 
our progress up to date, with suggestions 
which no one of us can afford to neglect as 
to the direction in which we should seek 
the adventures of faith, hope, and charity. 


“A Cheerful Giver,”—a Word to the 
Laity. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


When I used to go begging in St. Louis a 
dozen years ago, I used to meet the most 
generous and open-handed body of people. 
who ever made ecclesiastical mendicancy a 
delightful occupation. To be sure, they 
had been trained in giving by the most con- 
summate master of the art who ever occupied 
an American pulpit. I fell heir to one dear 
old gentleman, who said he wanted to go out 
of active business, but he couldn’t do it 
| while his pastor needed so much money for 
religious, educational, and philanthropic 
enterprises! He was a quaint old slip from 
a strong New England stock. One day he 
gave $80,000 to his preacher for the uni- 
versity; and, when the doctor called to thank 
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him for his munificence, he found the old 
gentleman blacking his boots because the 
“boys wasted the blacking.” It was my 
custom to say at certain seasons: ‘‘I shall 
start out to-morrow morning to beg money 
for the American Unitarian Association. I 
hope to find none of you out.” And there 
were several parishioners who made begging 
like a “babe in the house, a well-spring of 
pleasure.” ‘There was one loyal fellow, the 
son of a New England deacon, who always 
met me at his office door, holding out both 
hands, one to shake mine and the other 
holding a check for $100. His check always 
represented the full measure of his ability 
to give. There was another man who 
taught the unfashionable and suspicious 
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doctrine that money was to be held in trust | 


for the good of your fellows. Wise and 
prudent people were rather sorry for him 
and saw little but business failure ahead of 
him. But, in spite of their sad predictions, 
he went on making money and enlarging 
his business in a most surprising fashion. 
He would never let me tell him why I wanted 
the money, but only how much I wanted. 
Of course these were picked men among a 
group of exceptionally generous and liberal 
parishioners. But there was one man, for 


whose character and career I had unstinted ' 


admiration, into whose office I went with 
consternation. He was personally kind and 
courteous, but he was the incarnation of 
the book of Ecclesiastes. He was com- 
pressed and solidified pessimism, an un- 
conscious disciple of Schopenhauer and that 
other philosopher who died in the lunatic 
asylum. He saw nothing ahead but financial, 
political, economical, religious, and moral 
ruin for this doomed country! In the classic 
language of Mr. Mantalini, we were all 
going to “the demnition bow-wows.” Of 
course he never gave me anything except 
the ‘‘blues’’; for, when I left his office, it 
seemed as if the sun had ceased to shine, 
the flowers to bloom, and the birds to sing, 
—as if the primeval-darkness had returned. 
I had a good ministerial friend who asked 
a rich parishioner for some money for mis- 
sionary purposes. ‘‘I can’t give youa dime,” 
the rich man said, ‘‘I never saw business in 
such a condition. I don’t see anything 
ahead but hard times.”’ My friend left the 
office with a heavy heart. A few days after- 
wards the rich man lost a large factory by 
fire. The newspaper said the loss would 
amount to $40,000. The preacher feared 
bankruptcy for his friend, and hurried around 
to his office. ‘‘I want to express my sincere 
sympathy for your heavy loss, my friend,” 
he said. ‘Why,’ exclaimed the business 
man, “what has happened?” ‘‘The loss 
of your factory, I mean.” ‘Oh! you scared 
me for the moment. Why, that isn’t a 
drop in the bucket in our business!” I 
won’t repeat what tHe preacher said, but 
he was very faithful in rebuke. In some 
of the colored Methodist churches it is the 
custom for the church members to bring 
their offerings personally to the altar and 
deposit them under the eye of the preacher. 
It is a plan which has miuch to recommend it. 
You cannot throw a dime on the table and 
make it sound like a half dollar, unless the 
acoustic properties of the church are very 
defective. On one occasion a brother whose 
generosity was in the inverse ratio of his 
prosperity came to the alms table and de- 
posited his mite. “Here, Brother Will- 
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jams,’ exclaimed the watchful preacher, 
“take up that money. The Scripture says, 
‘The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.’ You 
mustn’t bring your money with a sour face!”’ 
And the brother soon returned with twice 
the amount and a broad grin irradiating 
his features.”’ 

Won't the dear old Register iet me preach 
a two-minute sermon to the laymen of our 
churches from this text? At this sea- 
son of the year, brethren, there is apt to 
be a keener sense of need among your less 
favored brothers and sisters than at. any 
other time. Maybe you are busy night and 
day. ‘The little sign, ‘‘Beggars and peddlers 
not admitted,’ has saved you from daily 
importunity; but your preacher knows of 
the persons and institutions to whom a 
little money would bring sunshine Re- 
member he is not ‘begging for himself. 
Think of him as your agent, your almoner. 
Don’t depress him with stories of Western 
Union and sugar stock being down and out 
of sight: Don’t be like the old fellow in 
St. Louis who could not give a dollar for a 
Christmas tree because He had $400,000 in 
the bank of Commerce, ‘‘not drawing a cent 
of interest.” 

Don’t greet your preacher with a cold 
hand and a gloomy face. Cheerfulness be- 
hind a gift is like a reflector behind a candle. 
It magnifies the benefaction. But, if you 
must say uo, say it with such a genial and 
kindly air that the preacher will come back 
some other time when fortune has been 
kinder than to-day. 


Literature. 

THe SiwenT Isue. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.—The present writer is frankly an ad- 
mirer of Mr. Benson, and he thinks that he 
has read almost every one of his many vol- 
umes. Long before the appearance of the 
delightful Upton Letters, he had greatly 
enjoyed the remarkable (imaginary) biog- 
raphy of Arthur Hamilion, the man who 
chose first to be something before he rushed 
into action. A volume of literary essays 
and many of his subtle and delicate poems 
then followed in quick, some have felt 
too rapid, succession, that series of thought- 
ful, introspective books, from The Upton 
Letters, From a College Window, to this latest 
volume. In each and every one there have 
been many pages of keen knowledge of 
human life; bits of admirable literary criti- 
cism,—as acute as that of any modern critic; 
delightful descriptions of nature; and, above 
all, and most characteristic of Mr. Benson, a 
thoughtful presentation of life’s problems 
viewed by one who, like Wordsworth, has a 
little withdrawn from the hurry and bustle 
of the world to muse on the nature of man, 
the real meaning of this so varied play of 
existence, our duty and possible destiny. 
Like Wordsworth, too, for this author,— 


“The clouds that gather round the setting 
sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mor- 
tality.” 
Mr. Benson’s books have little consonance 
with these giddy-paced times, as in Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Andrea del Sarto,” ‘“‘a common gray- 
ness silvers everything.” But, just the same, 
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there is much gentle humor, occasionall> 
passing into a sub-acid, a fine discrimination 
of character—why does not Mr Benson 
write a real novel? he seems to have plenty 
of materials, and his few dramatis persone 
stand before us in habit as they lived and 
a remarkable frankness of personal revela- 
tion. And, after all, that is what we want, 
if the revealer truly reveals himself. When 
a thoughtful man, with, of course, a due sense 
for style—and how to say things well has 
evidently been a great study with Mr. Ben- 
son—will really tell us what he has seen in his 
excursion through the world, what has helped 
or hindered him, what he has got out of it 
and what for him are its deeper meanings, 
then we are truly stimulated. Then, as we 
read, life grows larger and freer to us. Per- 
haps this writer sometimes writes too easily, 
and apparently sets down everything that 
comes into his mind, just because it does 
occur to him. A little more compression 
would cut out some of the more rambling 
pages. In one sense, there is nothing par- 
ticularly new in this latest volume. ‘There 
is the sarae man who has withdrawn a little 
from the battle only to see more clearly how 
the battle is going. The Silent Isle is no 
island at. all, only the quiet fields stretch far 
away from his pleasant home—how charming 
it is! as delightful as Alexander Smith’s 
Dreamthorp. And there he sits, and reads, 
and writes, or takes long walks, and some- 
times receives his friends, the description 
of whom is not always without a touch 
of acidity.. But these men live before us, 
the college don, the public schoolmaster, the 
modern young man, etc. One cannot help 
thinking that one might snatch a fearful 
joy in visiting Mr. Benson, something like 
that in visiting the author of Elizabeth 
and her German Garden, or in talking with 
Beatrice Herford! As good as the best lit- 
erary criticism of our day are the chapters 
on Charlotte Bronté, Shelley, Keats, and 
Byron, and the few pages on Shorthouse. 
But, after all, we go back to the little asides, 
the things thrown in here and there, as, for 
instance, such a felicitous touch as this: 
“Tt is the habit of preachers to say that, when 
we are dealing with detestable and impossible 
people, we should perform that subtle meta- 
physical process that is described as hating 
the sin and loving the sinner. But that is 
surely a very difficult thing to do. It is 
like saying that, when one is contemplating 
a very ugly and repulsive face, we are to 
dislike the ugliness of it, but admire the face.” 
Or we have a description of an evening party 
in the house of well-fed, elegantly dressed 
people, who always live among beautiful 
things, but give an unspeakable feeling of 
ennui; or a bit of nature-painting, which in 
its delicacy and charm reminds us of Maurice 
de Guérin; or a rather wicked picture of a 
Parish Priest, who “‘reads the lessons in what 
he calls a devotional way, which consists in 
reciting all episodes alike, the song of Deborah 
or the victories of Gideon, as if they were 
melancholy and pathetic reflections.’”’ We 
do not just know under what heading li- 
brarians would catalogue Mr. Benson’s books, 
biography or novels or essays or philos- 
ophy; but they are genuine human docu- 
ments, which, giving us insight into the 
author’s mind, help us to sort out our own 
vague impressions of nature and men and 
books, religion and life, and in some good 
minute’s pause from the day’s fret and 
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hurrying, aid us in seeing what is really going 
on in the world about us and within us. 


Myr, Macic, anp Morats. A Study 
of Christian Origins. By Fred. Cornwallis 
Conybeare, M.A. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. $2.50.—If the prosper- 
ity of a joke lies in the ear of him who hears 
it, so the success of this volume will largely 
depend on the temper of the reader. Doubt- 
less, some will find it rather audacious in 
its far-reaching conclusions: home-keeping 
minds will feel that its author lays rude 
hands on matters that have long been kept, 
as it were, on the top shelf, to be brought 
down and looked at only on Sundays. To 
leave such metaphors, Mr. Conybeare has 
indeed tumbled down some rather cherished 
notions, as, to make a somewhat jumbled 
collection, the virgin-birth of Jesus; the 
method by which the gospel authors: edited 
or touched up certain olden writings; the 
alarming nearness of certain Christian rites 
to magic; the endless reappearance of myths 
even in our beloved Christianity. Now all 
this is just saying that Mr. Conybeare has the 
courage to pull the wrappings off some 
ancient figures that have been standing 
around in our often hastily raised and not 
very firmly built temples, and has shown 
us that in the dry, white light that beats 
upon them from a sound and scientific 
criticism they are not very valuable pieces of 
statuary after all. To give a few bits of 
illustration: ‘The virgin-birth story really 
stands on about the same level with the 
legend of Jupiter and Danae. Many, even 
Christian, rites are born in “‘an atmosphere 
which, if we encountered it among the medi- 
cine-men of the Congo, we should not scruple 
to say was impregnated with a belief in 
fetish and taboo.’”’ We too often make 
water-tight compartments in our minds to 
separate our religion from our common sense. 
What such a book as this does is just to force 
us to see what we have done, and then to 
leave us to draw some possibly novel con- 
clusions. In his discussion of Christian 
origins this writer thinks that too much of 
our Christian thought is based on Paul, and 
not on Jesus. ‘‘Paul did not care to learn 
from those who had known Jesus personally. 
He had his own ideas of what part a Messiah 
must play, and he was not going to abandon 
them for any one.’ Consequently we 
must turn from the Epistles to the Gospels, 
and first, of course, to the Gospel of Mark. 
The first and third Gospels are manifestly 
compilations of earlier books, and have com- 
pressed or extended ‘‘Mark”’ as they please. 
An illustration is in the famous text, ‘‘Why 
callest thou me good?’’ Mark makes it a 
plain prohibition. Matthew garbles and 
spoils it, because he cannot bear to have Jesus 
take such a lowly position. Hence the rather 
stupid question, ‘“‘Why askest thou me 
concerning that which is good?” Many 
of the cures wrought by Jesus are due, in 
Mr. Conybeare’s opinion, to what we now 
call ‘‘auto-suggestion.”” He could work no 
healing where there was unbelief. The 
recognition of Jesus as Messiah was slow: 
his disciples thought he would expel the 
Romans from Holy Land, likea second David. 
The Eucharist soon gathered about it many 
elements of magic, the bread becoming a 
regular fetish. The death of Jesus drew to 
itself stories of wonders not very different 
from those which surrounded the death of 
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Cesar or Augustus or even Drusus. ‘The 
account of the resurrection is shrouded in a 
mist of contradictions too dense for us to 
penetrate. Finally, we need hardly be 
surprised that, though the Bible is far superior 
to other sacred literatures, this author sees 
no reason why passages redolent of the most 
barbarous stages of civilization should be read 
from the pulpits or be sung by the choirs. 
“Do the fables of the Garden of Eden, of 
the talking serpent, of the vindictive God 
punishing his own creatures because they de- 
sire knowledge, of Noah and his ark, give us 
any light at all? Are they more respectable 
than the myth of Prometheus chained to the 
rock because he revealed the use of fire to 
mankind?’”’ A book like this, clear-sighted, 
brave, and scholarly, will do much to put 
things on their right basis,—that is, where 
they belong. 


AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN ADDRESSES. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. With an Introduction 
by Lawrence F. Abbott. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—We happened 
to see ex-President Roosevelt, as he sat, 
last June, on the Commencement platform 
of Harvard University. It was really an 
object-lesson to watch him, he was so alert, 
apparently so interested in every word that 
fell from the lips of those young orators; 
taking in what was good and heartily ap- 
plauding it; full of abounding life, interested 
in everything going. In this connection, too, 
we recall a published list of books that Col. 
Roosevelt had read during a year. It was 
made up of poetry, novels, biography, history, 
state documents, science, philosophy,—in 
short, everything. Well, this is the man, 
tumbling into everything, alert and alive, 
eager, not to say, sometimes, audacious; 
and it is this superabundant, overflowing 
life that is in these speeches. ‘‘ Most strenu- 
ous of men” is what he was called by the 
chancellor in admitting him to his degree 
in Oxford. Now, of course, one cannot 
be ‘“‘most strenuous,” ‘‘queller of men, 
destroyer of monsters, wherever found,”’ 
as the chancellor went on to say, and always 
be most felicitous or perfect in tact. Peace 
to all such quibbling! These speeches are 
full of life and often of extremely good 
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sense, while the style is usually admirable 
for its saying in good strong words what 
the speaker wanted to say. For have 
something to say, evidently Mr. Roosevelt 
believes, and the saying will largely take 
care of itself. Certainly, he has much to 
say. As a Hungarian remarked, ‘This 
man seems to know more about my coun- 
try, its history and language, than I know 
myself.’”? Sometimes, of course, he falls 
into platitudes. He repeats and re-repeats 
what, in his judgment, constitutes a decent 
citizen, the desirability of large families, etc. 
What matter?” We largely live by common- 
place-truths; and the only question is, Are 
they put in sufficiently good shape to have 
them sink into our minds? Occasionally, 
there is a decided sense of style shown in these 
speeches, words most fitly chosen, as in the 
introduction to his speech at the Paris Sor- 
bonne: “‘Strange and impressive associations 
rise in the mind of a man from the New World 
who speaks before this august body in this 
ancient institution of learning. Before his 
eyes pass the shadows of .mighty kings 
and warlike nobles, of great masters of law 
and theology; through the shining dust of 
the dead centuries he sees crowded figures 
that tell of the power and learning and splen- 
dor of times gone by.” Again, every word 
is like a bullet, with all the simple directness of 
a bullet, too, as in the address in Khartum. 
Sometimes he has a very pretty humor, as 
when he tells a felicitous story at Cambridge, 
England, or when he said: ‘‘ Before I reached 
London I was given to understand that it 
was expected that, when I walked through 
Trafalgar Square, I should look the other 
way as I passed the lions.”’ It is good to 
have the full text of these addresses; for so 
many atrocious blunders were made, through 
reporters and garbled extracts, that it isa 
real comfort to know that our ex-President 
did not so unfortunately put his head into 
the lions’ den as was at first feared.. He did 
say some unpleasant words about British 
Rule in Africa, but he said them because 
he thought they were “‘true, without regard 
to whether or not they are pleasant.’ If 
he waved “the big stick” a little, it was 
because he thought it worth while—as, 
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indeed, it was evidently so regarded by many 


The next great issue before the American people.—President Taft. 


IMPORT AND OUTLOOK OF SOCIALISM 


By NEWTON MANN. Author of “The Evolution of a Great Literature.” 


Readers who are impatient with both the old political parties—Discouraged by the dishonesties 
of city governments—Suspicious of all current financial ‘‘promotions’’—Alarmed by the encroach= 
ments of the Trusts—Harmed by the unceasing conflicts between capital and labor—Shocked at the 
inequalities of wealth and poverty—Doubtful of the efficacy of bigger armies and navies—Pained by 
the repression and degradation of woman—Hopeless of the Church’s potency in the life of today— 


will find this book (say the reviewers) — 


** Illuminating and Persuasive.’’- 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Ph.D., Chicago. 

“Probably the fairest, most candid, most deliberate 
attempt available to find the ethical import of this move- 
ment.” 

From an editorial in ‘‘The Boston Common.”’ 

“Raises Socialism to the power of a religion. If we had 
to learn of historic, contemporary, and prophetic Socialism 
through one book only, we know of none other which so 
clearly or attractively presents it.” 


From ‘‘The Boston Globe.”’ 
“The book is not made of doubtful value by containing 
biased views, for the author has been fair in his presenta- 
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tion. To know these pages thoroughly is to be in touch 
with the essentials of a great question.” 


From a column editorial in ‘‘Unity.” 

‘“Mr. Mann does no careless work, and this book testifies 
to his usual painstaking and fearless labor. . . . Itisa 
book that will lift the word out of the list of the bugaboo 
words. Socialism is no longer to be disposed of by taboo. 
. . . It is a book for the perplexed . . . who realize 
there is something the matter. . . . We welcome it for 
| the teacher, the parent, the preacher, and above all, for the 
business man who is ‘afraid.’ ”” 
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high British functionaries themselves. In 
short, these speeches, with certain very 
conspicuous failings upon their heads, are 
the words of an ardent, strong nature, might- 
ily interested in everything that helps the 
world, possibly sometimes rushing in ahead 
of the angels, but never leaving us in the 
slightest doubt as to what are his hearty 
convictions. 


Tur Sprrir oF Democracy. By Lyman 
Abbott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net—Prof. Ames, in his 
“Psychology of Religious Experience,’ says 
that religion in these latter days has cer- 
tainly been touched by two potent spirits— 
Science and Democracy. Dr. Abbott, with 
his wonted vigor of style, sets forth some of 
the esesntial principles of Democracy, and 
their manifestations in various departments 
of our modern life,—the Church, the School, 
the Home, Industrial Conditions, Socialism, 
etc. Given first as lectures, these chapters 
have rather the qualities of spoken discourses 
than of essays,—the freedom of good talk. 
Tracing our Christian religion through two 
widely differing channels, Hebrew and 
Hellenic, Dr. Abbott soon comes to modern 
life, with its special manifestations of the 
spirit of Democracy. Here are a few char- 
acteristic touches: ‘‘ Democracy is primarily 
the growth of humanity. .. . It is not merely 
a form of government. It is not merely a 
phase of society; it is a spirit of life... . It is 
the reign of the common people in every de- 
partment of life.” As to the new position of 
women: “There is no accident of sex. Man 
and woman... are created to be comrades, 
not competitors; for co-operation, not for 
rivalry. She is not made for him more then 
he is made for her. They are made for 
each other.’”” The author pays his respects 
to what he considers an erroneous doctrine 
of socialism: ‘‘From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” 
That is a principle of generosity, not of 
justice. Justice requires that society should 
secure to me what is my own. .. . For so- 
ciety to take from me the product of my 
labor and give it to one who is more needy 
than I am is neither justice nor generosity. 
The new Spirit of Democracy is breathing in 
the Christian religion: ‘‘If religion is of the 
people, it is also for the people, and by the 
people. . . . It belongs not to Jews as Jews, 
nor to Christians as Christians, nor to saints 
as saints, but to man as man.’’ In such, 
and many more, bracing and tonic words, 
religion is brought out from the closet, the 
minister’s study, and even somewhat from 
the private individual conscience, and, in 
Milton’s noble phrase, is made to go down 
into the arena, where the immortal gar- 
lands are to be run for, not without dust and 
heat. 


THE CALENDARED IsLEs. A Romance of 
Casco Bay. By Harrison Jewell Holt. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger.—Certainly, 
the latest novel is not wanting in incident. 
In these pages there is a sensational divorce 
trial, one of the charges made by the lady 
being that her husband kept a ferocious 
dog to worry her; something very like an 
attempt at murder; a night at sea spent by 
the lady and her lover. But what will 
specially interest many readers is not this 
tale of startling adventure, but the local 
color, plenty of it, which surrounds it. For 
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“the calendared isles’? are, of course, the! 
three hundred and sixty-five islands of 
Casco Bay, and the beautiful old city by 
the sea, Portland, is more than suggested as 
a background. So we have the Longfellow 
house, and Tom Reed’s famous remark to 
the intoxicated “gent,’’ who had asked 
him how to get to the station, “‘Wait right 
here, till you see two cars coming, and be 
sure to take the first one; for there won’t 
really be but one.” The talk is extremely 
colloquial and ‘“‘up to date,” as this in a 
newspaper office: ‘“‘You talk like a ripped 
feather pillow, with the excelsior all coming 
out. You sound to me like an anthropoid 
ape, rhapsodizing over a lost cocoanut.” 
““So-0?”’ inquired Billy, soothingly. ‘‘Is 
it any wonder when I see before me the 
original headless baboon,”’ etc. Of course 
the story comes out all right: the bad hus- 
band is conveniently killed, and the hero 
is properly rewarded for his prowess by the 
hand of the beautiful heroine. Mr. Holt 
has a certain cleverness, but he wotld do 
well, as Dick Swiveller told the Marchioness 
about her drinking beer for the first time, 
to ‘‘moderate his transports.’’ 


THe EssENTIALS OF CHARACTER. By 
Edward O. Sisson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1 net.—Dr. Sisson is 


professor of education in the University of 
Washington, and his new book is a practical 
study on the aim of moral training. His 
ruling idea is that of the dynamic and organic 
nature of character. He believes that char- 
acter springs from native impulses and ten- 
dencies in the child, which are able to make 
themselves felt, and that out of these original 
tendencies, by co-ordination and enlighten- 
ment, character arises by gradual, often 
imperceptible processes. Moral education, 
then, means the direction of these natural 
sources of power into the service of human 
ideals. The first great impulse of child- 
hood, bodily activity, dominates the early 
life of the child in the form of play. Sense- 
hunger and curiosity help a child, out of a 
union of sense impressions, to get his ideas 
of things. He is eminently suggestible, has 
a natural taste for wholesome foods, possesses 
the springs of esthetic appreciation, and he 
is naturally self-assertive, loving, and joyous, 
while the growing-up impulse completes the 
ordinary leading impulses of early child- 
hood, with which education must begin, and 
out of which it must form character. Chap- 
ters on disposition, the formation of habits, 
tastes and ideals, and the direction of con- 
science, lead to the larger consideration of 
the social ideal, strength of character, and 
the place of religion. The book is thought- 
ful, and at the same time practical. It isa 
book for parents and teachers who wish to 
understand their task in its larger aspects, 
and to co-operate in the great movment 
which attempts to unify and reinforce the 
inner life of the child and direct it to uni- 
versal ends. 


OcTOBER VAGABONDS. 
Gallienne. 


By Richard 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 


$1.50.—Although the season is passed in| 


which the happy vagabonds enjoyed a tramp 
from Western New York eastward, there are 
many things in this book which may suggest 
happy thoughts as the wintry days are pass- 
ing to all those who know what it is to get 
near to nature and enjoy her blessings. The 
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pilgrimage began after the writer and an 
artist had shared a summer camp, In order 
not to let themselves down too quickly into 
the jarring noises of civilization, they de- 
cided to avoid the great travelled highways 
of commerce and study the country at their 
leisure as they passed. Although the ex- 
cursion ended in disaster before they reached 
New York, it left memories which will tempt 
the pilgrims to complete their journey an- 
other season. 


Miscellaneous. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. of New York publish 
a novel by Guy Arthur Jamieson, entitled 
In the Shadow of God, which depicts the 
struggle of a young artist with what he 
conceives to be his duty; namely, a call to 
the ministry. That his instinct to paint 
was really the call of God and that it is 
better to be a great artist than a poor 
preacher is the satisfactory conclusion, to 


reach which, however, he goes through 
many experiences and much discipline. 
($x net.) 
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THE UNITARIAN MISSION 
IN JAPAN 


By CLAY MacCAULEY 


There has been wanting among our publica- 
tions a brief account of the history and aims 
of the Unitarian Mission in Japan. This 
need is well supplied in this pamphlet by one 
whose long identification with the Mission 
makes his report authentic and trustworthy. 
After tracing briefly the story of the wonder- 
ful rise of Japan in the arts and ideals of 
modern civilization, the writer treats of the 
attitude of the Japanese mind toward the 
religion and ethics of the West, and gives an 
interesting account of the way in which Uni- 
tarian Christianity was first introduced into 
the empire and the principles and aims which 
have governed its activities for the nearly 
twenty years of its existence in Japan. The 
recent reorganization of the Mission is de- 
scribed and the belief expressed that Unita- 
rianism is the type of the rational and spiritual 
Christianity which alone can hope for ac- 
| ceptance in that country. 
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Pose nthe, 


BY MARGARET ALIONA DOLE. 


One frosty night a frisky star 
Played peek-a-boo with me 

Outside my chamber window 
Behind a thick pine-tree. 


Thus, when his golden eye appeared 
And winked at me in bed, 

I tried to shut and open mine 
Before he hid his head. 


He was too nimble, so I said, 
“Now you must wink and peep.” 

But, when he looked, he found that I 
Had fallen fast asleep! 


Kitty’s Tiger-lilies. 


Kitty lived in New Orleans, and, when 
she went to visit grandpa and grandma who 
lived in the country, she was told that the 
tiger-lilies would soon be in bloom, and she 
asked grandpa and grandma as many ques- 
tions as a little girl five years old could. 

“Are they like tigers, grandpa?’ asked 
she. 

“Well, perhaps they are a very little bit,” 
said grandpa smiling. ‘‘They are brownish 
or yellowish, but they don’t bite or scratch, 
as tigers do. So, my dear, you need not be 
afraid to pick the first one you see and have 
it for your very own.” 

Kitty had always lived in the city, and 
this was her first visit to the country; but 
she had seen pictures of tigers in a large book, 
which nurse would hold on her lap and show 
her when she was tired playing with her 
dolls. Nothing interested her more than 
the pictures of the tigers. She now began 
to watch the lily-bed faithfully. Rows and 
rows of tall green lily stalks stood at the 
bottom of the garden, and every morning 
Kitty would walk up and down the path 
which bordered the lily-bed, looking for a 
tiger-lily blossom. 

“Oh, how I wish it would come! But it 
will come, won’t it, grandpa?’ she asked 
every morning at breakfast. 

“Just as sure as the sun shines and the 
rain falls,’ answered grandpa. 

And one bright morning Kitty saw some- 
thing among the green lily leaves which grew 
close to the ground. 

“There it is!’ exclaimed Kitty, trembling 
with delight. ‘‘It’s lovely, and I found it 
all by my lone self. Oh, I’m so glad, Ill 
pull it right off and take it into the house. 
It’s mine—it’s mine!’ 

Now this tiger-lily Kitty had found was 
quite small, and she held it in her little 
hands until she could gather up her apron 
and drop it in; then she ran as fast as she 
could to the house. 

Grandpa was standing on the back piazza. 

“T got it, I got it, grandpa!’’ exclaimed 
Kitty. ‘‘Here it is in my apron—a lovely 
tiger-lily, and it won’t bite one bit!” 

“Well, my child, you’ll break it if you 
carry it in your apron,” said grandpa. 
“Better hold it in your hand.” 

“T can’t, grandpa, it squirms so, but I 
can hold it in.my apron,” said Kitty, almost 
out of breath, as she climbed the piazza 
steps. 

“Oh, do look, grandpa! 


Just look at it!’ , 
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and she opened\her apron for grandpa 
to see. 374 

“Well, Kitty, you”have got a rare tiger- 
lily!” and then grandpa laughed so loud that 
grandma came running to see what was the 
matter. And what do you think was in dear 
little Kitty’s apron? 

Grandma held up her hands in astonish- 
ment and said, “‘“You dear baby! and did 
you think that was a tiger-lily?”’ 

“Why, yes, grandma,” answered Kitty, 
opening wide her blue eyes. “It’s brown 
and yellow, and it’s mine! Look at it, 
grandma, how pretty it is!’ 

And, true enough, it was a pretty little 
brownish lizard with the sharpest black eyes 
that looked like beads. Grandpa took the 
harmless little creature in his hand and told 
Kitty about it. And he told her about 
other little lizards that lived in the Alleghany 
Mountains, and in Australia and Africa, 
that had rings and spots on them, until 
Kitty’s blue eyes opened wider than ever. 
Then he put the lizard on the floor, and it 
ran about, to Kitty’s great delight. She 
was not afraid of the lizard, but the lizard 
was very much afraid of every one, and after 
a while grandpa carried it back to its home 
in the lily-bed. 

A little later, the tiger-lilies did bloom, 
and Kitty picked the first splendid blossom 
and put it ina vase. She would not tell which 
she liked the best, the lily or the lizard, and 
would say, “They are both so pretty, but 
one can run about, can’t it, grandpa?” 
And after Kitty’s visit, grandpa and grandma 
always called the little lizards they saw in 
the garden ‘“‘Kitty’s tiger-lilies!’’—Zitella 
Cocke, tn Little Folks. 


The Girlhood of Julia Ward Howe. 


A most charming child picture is that 
which Anne Hall painted in miniature of 
Mrs. Howe and her two brothers. The 
older boy, Samuel, is touching the strings 
of a violin; Henry is playing with a cup and 
ball, a toy that might well be brought back 
into fashion; and the little Julia is holding 
between her raised hands a bird with spread 
wings. The expression of the three child 
faces is so animated and lifelike that it 
seems to have been caught unconsciously, 
and the whole picture is a suggestion of an 
unusually happy and rich childhood. 

Julia was born on the 27th of May, 1819, 
in the city of New York, and her earliest 
recollections were of the fine house in Bow- 
ling Green and of watching the young girls 
of the neighborhood as they skipped rope. 
Her nurse used to take her to walk on the 
Battery, where the flag-staff used in the 
Revolution was still to be seen. 

Julia was one of a large family household; 
for, besides the six children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, her parents, it included an uncle and 
aunt with their children, all of whom were 
born in Mr. Ward’s house, while much of 
the time a stately grandmother added dig- 
nity to this impressive family group. Other 
families of relatives lived in the near neighbor- 
hood, so that Mrs. Howe, who in her 
later years drew around her her children 
and grandchildren and great grandchildren, 
always enjoyed, much more than most 
people, the advantages of a large family 
connection. 

The beautiful mother died when Julia 
was only six years old, but recollections of 
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her were always clear. Julia remembered 
even when she was first taught to say 
mother instead of mamma, the baby word. 
She could not pronounce the #h sound, and 
“muzzer, muzzer’’ was all that she could 
manage to say. At last the mother said: 

“Tf you cannot do better than that, you 
will have to go back and call me mamma.” 

“The shame of going back moved me,” 
says Mrs. Howe, ‘‘to one last effort, and, 
summoning my utmost strength of tongue, 
I succeeded in saying ‘mother,’ an achieve- 
ment from which I was never obliged to 
recede.” ae 

Among other early experiences Mrs. 
Howe recalled with pleasure that of a trip 
taken by boat up the Hudson and by car- 
riage to Niagara, a trip planned primarily 
for the sake of her mother's health. Four 
grown persons (the mother, an aunt, the 
physician, and a maid) occupied the seats 
of the carriage, while little Julia sat in a 
small chair at their feet. When she was 
tired, the young physician used to read to 
her from a book of short tales and poems, 
sometimes bringing her to tears by the 
pathos of his selections. Niagara was a 
wonderful sight to the little four-year-old 
girl, and she asked, ‘‘Who made that great 
hole where the water comes down?” 

It was a thrilling experience when she was 
taken to visit Red Jacket, a renowned Ind- 
ian chief, who wore proudly a silver medal 
presented to him by General Washington. 
They drove to the Indian encampment 
with its wigwams and dusky figures. 
Julia’s mother had taken great pains to 
impress on her the obligation of being very 
polite to the great chief, and she carried for 
him, as a gift, a twist of tobacco tied with a 
blue ribbon. Trying to do her utmost in 
the way of politeness, little Julia sprang 
forward as the chief advanced to the carriage, 
and threw her arms rapturously around his 
neck, only to be astonished at the indiffer- 
ence with which her politeness was received. 
She was grieved afterwards when she found 
that she had been really too polite. 

Among the recollections of this period is 
the memory of the earliest social party in 
which Mrs. Howe, afterwards the centre of 
more brilliant social occasions than any 
other woman of her times, participated. 
This was a ball given by her parents in the 
home on Bowling Green. Late in the 
evening Julia was taken out of bed and 
dressed in an embroidered slip. She hardly 
recognized the familiar drawing-rooms, trans- 
formed by the bare floors, the wax lights, 
and the flowers. From a sofa the tiny girl 
watched the dancers and ate ice-cream. 

In those days ice-cream was a genuine 
novelty, supplied by a French resident of 
New York. The simplicity of the times, 
in certain ways, is indicated by the fact 
that even in this well-to-do family silver 
forks were used only on such special occa- 
sions as dinner parties. Ordinarily, the three- 
pronged steel fork answered every pur- 
pose, and Mrs. Howe recalls that her father 
used sometimes to admonish her grandmother 
not to put her knife in her mouth, as was the 
universal custom when she was young. 
Those were the days when ladies wore won- 
derful turbans and white embroidered 
gowns in winter as well as summer, and 
walked abroad in thin morocco slippers. 

Mrs. Ward’s death doubtiess made a great 
change in Julia’s childhood. Her father’s 
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sorrow and added sense of responsibility 
made him more strict in the regulation of 
the family amusements. He was over- 
anxious concerning the moral and religious 
influences which he wished to bring into the 
lives of his children. The theology of the 
period had cast its shadow over him, and he 
had suffered anguish at the death of his own 
father because he had not sufficient assur- 
ance of the orthodoxy of his opinions. When 
Julia’s brothers wished to play cards, they 
used to go to their grandfather’s. He did 
not allow Julia to attend dancing school,— 
how joyously she danced in later years and 
even after she was an old lady,—and her 
outings were kept within the family circle. 
He would have liked to keep her entirely 
at home; but, after some experiences with 
governesses and masters, she was sent to 
a school in the neighborhood, where at nine 
years of age she was studying Paley’s ‘‘ Moral 
Philosophy and Chemistry.” 

Mr. Ward had the old Puritan feeling about 
Saturday evening as the time of prcpara- 
tion for Sunday, and he considered it an 
improper hour for company or merry-mak- 
ing. The observance of Sunday itself was 
strict, and the treat of coffee and muffins 
for breakfast seems to have been almost 
the only break in its general seriousness. To 
church the children went four times every 
Sunday,—that is, to two sessions of the Sun- 
day-school, besides the morning and after- 
noon services,—and at home they were 
allowed to read only ‘‘Sunday books” and 
to sing hymns. 

Julia was afraid of lightning, a fear which 
her father used to try to overcome by taking 
her up into the cupola of the house and 
bidding her admire the beauty of the storm. 
In this connection Mrs. Howe has told of a 
curious retreat to which a lady of her ac- 
quaintance always betook herself when a 
thunder storm threatened. This was a 
wooden platform standing on glass feet, 
with a seat and a silken canopy, which the 
good lady drew closely around her, envelop- 
ing and insulating herself until the danger 
was over. 

Probably, considering Mrs. Howe’s social 
nature, the seclusion in which she was brought 
up had something to do with her early de- 
votion to study, though other conditions 
also favored her natural desire for learning. 
' Her musical education was the best the 
times afforded. French, which she had been 
accustomed to speak from her earliest years, 
was finally burnt, she says, into her mind by 
a cruel French teacher, whose severity stim- 
ulated her to unusual effort through fear. 
Latin was added while she was yet a little 
girl, At fourteen she was reading the 
Italian dramatists, and at sixteen she was 
taking her German seriously and improving 
herself in the spoken language by conversa- 
tions with her eldest brother, then lately 
returned from Germany. 

A certain literary responsibility rested 
on her from her early girshood. She con- 
sidered it a part of her spiritual make-up. 
Her first published article was a review of 
Lamartine’s ‘‘Jocelyn,” contributed to the 
‘Theological Review, whose editor had put 
‘the notion of writing into her head. When 
her uncle John showed her in a newspaper a 
‘bit of ‘favorable comment on the article, 
he said to her:— 

“This is my little eat who knows about 
“pooks “and * writes -an - article’ and “has --it 
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printed, but I wish that she knew more about 
house-keeping’’; and Mrs. Howe, repeating 
the saying, gently adds that this was “‘a 
sentiment which in after years I had occasion 
to echo with fervor.” 

Everybody who knows anything more 
about Mrs. Howe than the one fact that she 
wrote the “‘Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
knows that her gayety of Spirit, her serenity 
of mind, and her perfect confidence in the 
goodness of God were distinguishing char- 
acteristics to the very last. It is the more 
strange, then, to read of her disquiet in 
girlhood, her occasional fits of depression, 
and the visitations of morbid melancholy 
which came often as a reaction from hearing 
fine music. 

Once, at the end of a German essay, she 
came upon the words, ‘‘And is God not also 
the God of the Japanese?” and it was then 
that she began to think for herself. The 
suggestion that the God to whom she prayed 
should be also the God of the Japanese 
shocked her at first, for the idea had never 
occurred to her before. 

The more she thought of it, the more 
natural, the more truly inevitable it appeared 
to her, and she caught eagerly at every 
evidence of history and literature which 
revealed God as the universal Father, the 
search for whom has shown itself at all 
times and under many forms. She threw 
away, at once and forever, the gloomy 
beliefs that had shadowed her girlhood 
dreams, and there came in their place the 
warm, loving, unalterable faith in goodness 
and in the power of the divine spirit. 


The Little Girl who was Grandma. 


“Weren’t children ever, ever naughty 
when you were a little girl, grandma?” asked 
a small grand-daughter one time. You see, 
this little girl had heard so much about ‘‘ye 
olden days,” and how good little children 
were expected to be, that she felt discouraged, 
for she knew she was not always so very 
good herself. How grandma did laugh at 
the question, and then she told the little 
girl that children hadn’t changed very much 
since olden times. 

“But you never were naughty yourself, 
were you, grandma?” was the next question, 
and then grandma laughed again. 

“Once,” she began, and of course that 
meant a story. “Once when I was just 
your age I was learning to sew, and my 
mother had said I must hem a seam until 
I came to a pin, where I could stop. When 
I reached that pin, I could go over and 
spend the afternoon with a little chum of 
mine,” she said. “I sewed; but I fretted 
more than I sewed: and, finally when mother’s 
back was turned, I thought I would just 
take the pin out and move it up a little; 
but I lost the place and put the pin very 
much further down than mother put it, so 
that I made my seam nearly three times 
as long. I sewed and sewed until mother 
thought surely I must have finished what 
she had given me to do. She came to look 
at my work, but I was not even half through 
yet, and it was time to go see my little 
chum if I was to go at all. Mother looked 
queer as she took up my work to examine 
it. She asked me if I touched the pin, and 
I began to cry. Then she showed me the 
place where the pin was at first,-and I saw 
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that I had sewed away past that place and 
might have been over at my chum’s having 
a beautiful time at least half an hour before. 
Mother just handed my work back to me 
and very quietly said, ‘You cannot go over 
to see Mary Jane until you reach that pin.’ 
I did noi finish that long seam for two days, 
and I never touched the pin mother put in 
my sewing again, and that is all of that 
story,” said grandma. 

“Oh,” said little grand-daughter, “I sup- 
pose that was naughty, but I feel awfully 
sorry for that little girl who was you.” 

“So did my mother feel sorry for me,” 
said grandma, “and so do I feel sorry when 
somebody else is naughty,” she added. 

“But that isn’t very often, is it, grandma?” 

“No, indeed,” said grandma. “Children 
are just as good as they used to be, I think!’ 
North-western Christian Advocate. 


A Cat in Battle. 


Many and curious are the pets adopted 
in the army and navy. A recent illus- 


tration in a London paper gives a portrait 


of the mascot of H.M.S. Duke of Edinburgh. 
It is a tiny baby boar, very cunning at 
present, but with possibilities of becom- 


ing an uncomfortable member of naval 


society. Such a pet would not lend itself to 
the vicissitudes of the field, as did the regi- 


mental cat, owned by the famous Black 


Watch, and described by Archibald Forbes. 

The “‘Grenadier’s Cat” was picked up by 
the men of No. 1 Company at Bulgaria and 
embarked with the regiment for the Crimea. 
Lieut. Col. Wheatley saw the little animal 
in bivouac, and during the Battle of the 
Alma he suddenly asked what had become 
of poor puss. A man in the company 
said :— 

“Tt is here, sir,’”’ and opened his haversack. 

The little animal stuck its head out and sur- 
veyed the novel aspect of a battle-ground as if 
it were a great entertainment. 

After the battle the lieutenant colonel again 
inquired for kitty, and found she had escaped 
scatheless, and was among the men, being 
well taken care of, and having a goodly share 
of their rations. The man who cared for 
the cat was exempted by the company from 
fatigue duties, from his turn of carrying the 
company’s kettles, and other drudgery. 

Bulgaria Bell was at last consigned to the 
regimental hospital. ‘There she died, having 
won the fame of being the only cat to go out 
on the field of battle. 


A Boat Made of Newspapers. 


One of the most remarkable boats on 
record has been built in St. Augustine. It is 
made almost entirely of newspapers, put 
together with shellac, and the outside layer 
exhibits headings of papers from every State 
in the Union, from nearly every country 
in Europe, and from Alaska, Egypt, and 
Japan. The boat is snug and watertight, 
having been tested by its builder on a twelve- 
hundred mile trip from St. Augustine to 
New York. It is twenty feet long, and when 
completed weighed ninety-one pounds. Its 
present weight is about one hundred and 
fifty pounds.—Onward. 


“Flit on, cheering angel,” is the remarkable 
anagram made from the ‘letters of Florence 
Nightingale’s name: 
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On Reading Villard’s “John Brown 
Fifty Years After.” 


BY LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. 


In the deep silence of the midnight hour 
I close the book, and leave the finished tale 
In reverent awe. Logic doth not avail. 

- Too moving are the pathos and the power 
Of the weird soul that never learned to cower 
In life or death, but deemed it sweet to fail, 
Tf so the will of God might yet prevail,— 
To ask what were our boon or what his dower. 
I only know the heritage that falls 
To me, a scion of his dreadful sowing: 
The troubled voice of all my kinsmen calls, 
“O brother, while our night towards day is growing, 
Gird round you stoutly, counting not the price, 
His ashen raiment of self-sacrifice.” 


The New Emancipation. 


Dr. Booker T. Washington in an eman- 
cipation address delivered at Union Springs, 
Ala., on January 1 promulgated the doc- 
trine of the new emancipation. It was 
very fitting that on the occasion of the 
forty-eighth anniversary of the issuing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation by Abra- 
ham Lincoln the foremost representative 
of the negroes should in the heart of the 
South, to a great audience composed of both 
whites and blacks, speak out of his heart 
concerning the meaning of freedom. 

“Tt is a fitting occasion,’ the speaker 
said, ‘‘to consider some of the problems 
that now confront us. Let us first of all 
recognize the fact that freedom is not a 
bequest, but a conquest. We must win for 
ourselves the right to be considered free 
men. Our freedom is determined largely 
by the control we have over ourselves and 
by the progress which we make. 

“Here are a few of the things that must 
be settled before we can make much prog- 
ress, before we can call ourselves really 
free. We must, first of all, decide where we 
are going to live. Many of us move about 
too much. A great many colored people 
got in the habit of moving immediately 
after they were set free. They wanted to 
see if they could really move without get- 
ting the consent of some white person. The 
1st of January is a great time for us to 
move, even if it is only into the next county 
or to the next plantation. You owe it to your 
children to settle down somewhere, get a 
home, and own some property. 

“T have had opportunity to see conditions 
in all parts of this and other countries. I 
have found that the South is the best place 
for a frugal and industrious person. I 
have also observed that the negro is best 
off in the country districts and small towns. 
I congratulate you because you have had 
sense enough to remain here and not go to 
the large cities. Here you have plenty of 
good, fresh air to breathe and fresh food 
to eat, and are not exposed to city tempta- 
tions. 

“Another thing that we must do, or 
rather not do, is to advertise our disadvan- 
tages too much. You have good soil, good 
sunshine, and plenty of water. I once sold 
a man a piece of land and he complained 
that it was very poor. I said to him, ‘You 
are getting with this land plenty of rain 
and plenty of sunshine,’ In the dry sec- 
tions of the West you have to pay for water. 
In Hungary J observed that there was a 
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great lack of sunshine. This Southland is 
God’s country. There is no color line in 
the fundamental things. The soil, the 
sunshine, and the rain draw no color line. 
You have an opportunity to buy land at a 
cheap price. In Europe I found at many 
places land was selling at $1,000 per acre. 
Here you can buy land very cheaply. There 
are lots of your white friends who will not 
only sell you the land, but will loan you the 
money to pay for it. 

“Here you also have plenty of work to 
do. The only difficulty you have concern- 
ing work is that sometimes you are unable 
to avoid working. In London I saw thou- 
sands of people unable to find work. Here 
work seeks you. The hardest work some of 
you do is dodging the man who is trying to 
give you a job. 

“Another thing we have got to do is to 
give satisfaction. If we do not, another 
people or race will come in and take our 
places. The Southern white man prefers 
to give a job to a negro. It is a little awk- 
ward for him to tell another white man to 
go to work; but, if we are going to hold our 
places, we have got to make progress in 
matters of labor; we must improve our 
methods of labor; we must render skilful, 
conscientious service, and get in the habit 
of working every work day in the year. 
The average colored farmer does not work 
more than a hundred and forty days in the 
year. This is why so many of you come out 
behind. Go back home and say to your 
farm: ‘Old farm, I have been letting you 
lie by from November to March, but I am 
going to stop all this. I am going to make 
you work every month and every day in 
the year.’ Go back and say to the soil: 
“Old soil, I have just been touching you for 
twenty-five years. From now on I am 
going to work you. Now is the time to fix 
up your fences, clean out your ditches, and 
whitewash your premises.’ 

“We must also learn to save more of what 
we make. Let us celebrate the Kmancipa- 
tion Proclamation by putting some money 
in the bank. Let us begin at once to buy 
property. Those of you who are here 
to-day and don’t own any property and 
don’t have a bank account, go home and 
begin to emancipate yourselves by starting 
a bank account, by buying some property. 
We sing a great deal about the white man- 
sions in the sky; but I don’t believe any 
person who has lived here in a little one- 
room cabin and has never made any effort 
to have a better house will go from here to 
a great, big mansion in the sky. The change 
will be too sudden.” 

Dr. Washington now turned to the white 
people of the audience and said: ‘‘I have 
been speaking about the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the colored people. I now 
want to say something about the duties and 
responsibilities of the white people. Here 
in the Southland we are so intimately asso- 
ciated with each other and our interests 
are so knit together that we cannot make 
progress unless we mutually co-operate. 
Now my race wants education. They are 
going to get some kind of education. Lots 
of white people are afraid to educate negroes. 
They are afraid education will spoil them. 
There was, about twenty-five years ago, a 
silly period when numbers of © educated 
negroes did not put their education to any 


use, but spent their time jn wearing fine | 
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clothes and walking about. We have now, 
however, come through that, and we want 
you to help us educate ourselves. Help us 
to get good schools. It is giving too much 
credit to the negro child to suppose chat he 
can get as much education in two months 
as a white child can in nine months, or that 
$1 spent on a negro child will make him get 
as much education as $10 on a white child. 

“Few land holders in Alabama realize, 
too, in my opinion, how much more their 
farms would be worth if they would go to 
the trouble to build good, comfortable houses 
for their negro_tenants. A poor dwelling 
house on a farm means a poor tenant. A 
house on the farm that is comfortable means 
a satisfied tenant. 

“T fear, too, that there are too many land- 
owners in Alabama who do not give indi- 
vidual attention to the condition of the 
colored farmers on their land, that they do 
not see them often enough, do not know 
about their weak points and strong points. 
They do not advise them and encourage 
them often enough. There are too many 
land-owners in Alabama who never see their 
tenants unless they come into town to draw 
their rations or to deliver their cotton, 
This kind of thing simply means that the 
land will grow less productive, and that 
both white man and black man will in the 
end be the losers. 

“The colored people also need encourage- 
ment. In most cases the only way a colored 
man can get his name in the paper is by 
committing some crime. If a negro farmer 
works hard, saves his money, pays his debts. 
lives a good, moral, and upright life in the 
community, once in a while he should be 
praised and held up as an example for other 
colored farmers, and in this way more good 
will be done than by merely calling attention 
to the weaknesses of the race.” 


For and Against. 
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Some people are born advocates. They 
will not let anything that is said against any 
one pass unchallenged. If we may be al- 
lowed such a phrase, they are always on the 
defensive—altruistically. The habit, though 
it certainly suggests a good heart, is irritat- 
ing, and society sometimes penalizes those 
who thus spoil sport by refusing to tell them 
any gossip at all. No sooner do they hear 
that a moral problem is being discussed upon 
personal lines than they either knock away 
the data, or else befog the whole matter by 
bringing forward a mass of excuses. Small 
wonder if they find themselves excluded 
when their acquaintance are under dis- 
cussion. The deprivation is a real one, 
for it is hard to conceive of a sane man or 
woman who is totally devoid of personal 
curiosity. So far we are all alike. We may 
not wish for petty gossip, but we do like 
hearing and telling about our neighbors. 
The only difference between us is in the sort 
of information it gives us pleasure to hear 
and to repeat. We have all at times hated 
ourselves for taking a pleasure in morally 
bad news, for being unduly entertained by it, 
and for saying instinctively to ourselves: ‘‘I 
shall enjoy telling that to So-and-so.” We 
ought to have heard with sorrow, but we 
did not, and we feel that those who do are 
not quite human. 

We do not think that the born advocates 
are invariably such good fellows as they 
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always believe themselves to be. Some 
among them no doubt are truly kind-hearted. 
They cannot breathe in an atmosphere of 
blame. They enjoy praise, and love to seek 
excuse. They think the world can be made 
better by dwelling upon its good side, and 
they think the same of individuals. Judg- 
ing by results, they are not altogether mis- 
taken. These are, we suppose, the persons 
who really enjoy eulogistic biography, who 
like to study highly colored pictures of charac- 
ter from which every shade of fault has 
been expunged. They like to think there 
are plenty such. They imagine they have 
seen them in real life, and they do not want 
to be undeceived. One cannot say they have 
a real love of human nature, because they do 
not know what human nature is; but they 
are ready to take up arms for it at every turn, 
and they are certainly a credit to the race, 
if they do not understand it. 

With a great many people, however, the 
refusal to hear adverse criticism is a mere 
pose, while with others it is of the nature of 
cynicism. All of us, the amiable cynic says 
to himself, are very much alike, all motives 
are mixed. The exact admixture of the 
different ingredients is not of any great 
consequence. To be very indulgent and 
very incredulous is also one way of appear- 
ing a man of the world. We all like to be 
supposed to have experience, and a wide 
experience of men and things does lead, it 
is true, to clemency and caution, though 
nothing is proved by their display. 

There are a few very good and dull people 
who try on principle to stop all unfriendly 
criticism. All ridicule strikes them as cruel. 
It does not entertain, it merely pains them. 
The comic is constitutionally repellent to a 
good many natures. It seems to them 
inimical to all love and respect. Logically 
speaking, these serious-minded people should 
make the best friends, but we doubt whether 
they do. They are too stiff-minded. Loyalty 
is an essential, but not an _ all-sufficient 
quality, in a friend. There are men and 
women with a wide knowledge of liter- 
ature, and whose literary judgment is by no 
means despicable, who would admit, if they 
could bring themselves to the proper pass of 
candor, that they would like to see every 
parody that ever was written burnt by the 
common hangman. For them parodies crawl 
like snails over the most lovely flowers of 
poetry and create a sense of nausea. The 
same sensation seizes upon them when they 
hear their friends submitted to ridicule, and 
they cannot judge whether the ridicule is 
innocent or malignant. 

But if the born advocate is not always a 
saint, the born detractor is not always a 
sinner. There are, one must allow, a few 
detestable people who seek occasion to hate, 
and who wish to hear harm of the world; 
but they are so exceptional as to be negli- 
gible. Detraction not seldom has its roots 
in jealousy, and in a stupid inability to dis- 
tinguish between enthusiasm and _ gush. 
Again, it is very much easier to amuse an 
audience by blame than by praise, not 
because the majority are ill-natured, but 
because praise is such a difficult medium in 
which to work effectively. Goodness is 
almost as inexplicable a thing as life, while 
badness, like all abnormality, is readily 
analyzed. ‘‘So-and-so is very well,” we 
say, and no one listens. ‘‘So-and-so has 
such an odd complaint,” we say, and every- 
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one pays attention. Moreover, there are 
times when we all welcome something 
against an acquaintance—because we have 
something against ourselves—and we seek 
to influence the dreaded verdict of con- 
science by assuring ourselves that all ques- 
tions of conduct are essentially relative, and 
there are many worse people than ourselves. 

Is it sentimental to say that there is some- 
thing of pathos in the way in which certain 
otherwise good men fall into the temptation 
to detract? They have a root of bitterness 
in themselves which they cannot hide. They 
do admire goodness and talent, but their ad- 
miration has some subtle connection with 
envy, and envy connects, again, with grudg- 
ing. Now and then men who have appeared 
rich in ability and virtue are proved poor, 
poorer by far than their few detractors. 
When some individual instance of such a 
downfall comes before these victims of bitter- 
ness they feel a sense of gratification which 
they are fools enough to show. Again, 
there are natures with a strong wish for 
appreciation who, unless they have a great 
deal of self-control, yield to the temptation 
to snatch it from some one else, and feel. a 
little sense of pleasure when they see it lost. 
A vast number of people who believe them- 
selves wholly without envy, but who have no 
superfluous money, like to see superfluous 
money lost. Both feelings are of the nature 
of moral ailments, and both are constantly 
cured by prosperity. A dislike of enthusi- 
asm is a defect rather than a fault, and much 
which passes for detraction is nothing what- 
ever but the instinct to throw cold water. 
Metaphorically speaking, these detractors 
have an insane fear of fire. To them there 
is something devastating in enthusiasm, 
destructive both of reason and judgment. 
The man who belittles a hero is often entirely 
moved by a desire to extinguish enthusiasm 
in the worshipper, and not at all by any spite 
towards the idol. It is a very unfortunate 
peculiarity, but apparently it is quite in- 
curable. 

It is impossible not to be unpleasantly 
struck in intercourse with the uneducated by 
their pleasure in detraction, and even some- 
times in bad news of all sorts. They do tell 
things against one another with a pleasure 
more constant and more keen than is found 
in a more cultivated class, yet they are so 
forgiving as to seem fickle in their anger. 
They never keep up a grudge for the sake 
of appearances, as their betters often do. A 
story of catastrophe does seem at times to 
have upon them a tonic effect, yet they 
certainly help one another at great cost, and 
they are certainly not envious. We think 
the pleasure they feel is of a purely dramatic 
nature. They have in a primitive degree 
the love of tragedy, whose roots exist in the 
human heart, but have never been completely 
discovered. The drama of life pleases them, 
and they take, as all children do, a great 
interest in its moral side. They feel some 
satisfaction, which is, we believe, very 
largely of a literary nature, in sad moral 
incidents, and in horrors. One might as 
well discuss original sin as to try to form a 


theory which explains this sinister side of! 


the human mind. Education would appear 
to correct it in some measure, or at least to 
give it more harmless expression. After all, 
we very much doubt whether the cure for 
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| there is more good than bad in human nature, 


then the more we study it the better we shall 
like it, and there is no use in distressing 
ourselves about the fact that its faults are 
part and parcel of its attraction, the shadows 
without which the lights lose value.—The 
Spectator. 


The Sanitary Commission. 


The articles on ‘‘The Heroic Story of the 
United States Sanitary Commission,” by 
Mr. William Howell Reed, have been re- 
printed in a neat pamphlet. They show in 
a striking manner the need of the work 
done by the Commission, and also the ex- 
traordinary efficiency with which this work 
was done. Mr. Reed’s commission sent him 
to Petersburg, Va., at a critical time, when 
both the holiday aspects and the fearful 
tragedy of war engaged the attention of the 
whole nation. It is a pity that the whole 
work of the Commission in all parts of the 
South could not have been written in the 
same graphic manner. The price of the 
pamphlet is twenty-five cents. 


Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The meeting of the Unitarian Club on 
January 11 was the annual meeting. It is 
a source of gratification to the club that Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot consented to re-election as 
president. As the presiding officer he il- 
luminates every subject under discussion. 
“Gov.”’ John D. Long and George Hutchin- 
son, Esq., were elected vice-presidents. 
Francis H. Brown, M.D., and Mr. Charles 
W. Birtwell are re-elected, respectively, 
treasurer and secretary. Messrs. William 
S. Kyle, Arthur F. Estabrook, and James 
Longley are the additional members of the 
executive committee. 

Physicians were present in conspicuous 
numbers, and the speakers were physicians, 
for the subject was one of the problems of 
public health. The first speaker was Prince 
A. Morrow, M.D., of New York, the second 
Frederic H. Gerrish, M.D., LL.D., of Port- 
land. The subject was ‘‘Sex Education 
and the Family.” In introducing the sub- 
ject, the president, Dr. Eliot, spoke of the 
progress that is being made by preventive 
medicine along several lines in ridding 
humanity of destructive diseases. Typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, yellow fever, are ex- 
amples of diseases which are being checked 
because well-planned campaigns are carried 
on against them. But no such campaign 
ever succeeded without public discussion. 
In the work against tuberculosis literature 
is scattered broadcast, telling plainly and 
tersely what should be done. Large meet- 
ings are held and lectures are given. People 
talk freely one to another. So the campaign 
grows and is succeeding. But there are 
other diseases which are wrecking numberless 
homes, and because of which thousands 
of children are born blind; and it is the 
custom to avoid discussing them, how they 
are disseminated, the destruction they make, 
their menace to the home, or how they may 
be checked. Emphatically Dr. Eliot said, 
“This policy of silence has failed”; and now 
a great campaign has been started which 
abandons the policy of silence and does a 


ill-nature is to starve it out, any more than | much-needed educational work. 


the cure for unprofitabJe talk is silence, If 


Dr. Morrow approached the subject from 
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the standpoint of the rights of childhood. 
He emphasized the recognition of the child 
in modern civilization and the progress 
that has been made in understanding the 
child and his needs. He gave figures showing 
the extent of preventable blindness in chil- 
dren; also the increased susceptibility of 
afflicted children to other diseases and the 
higher rate of infant mortality,—and all 
this ‘‘essentially preventable’? as tubercu- 
losis is preventable. Dr. Gerrish spoke of 
the care of our laws and courts for the life 
of the individual, and their severity against 
those who offend against the life of the 
individual; then he turned to the problem 
of the sanctity of the life of society and the 
health of society, and urged the audience to 
support the new movement for educational 
work which would be a defence against 
socially destructive forces. In closing, Dr. 
Eliot summed up some lines of progress; for 
example, the accumulating knowledge of 
social workers, physicians in general prac- 
tice, workers in hospitals, teachers, and 
others. 


The Swansboro School. 


The excellent article of January 5, by 
Rev. H. W. Foote, mentions that the win- 
ter’s work of the Swansboro School has been 
handicapped by the illness of the teachers. 
While this was true, we are glad to report 
that the work was resumed December 5; 
and, although the numbers overflow the ac- 
commodations, the School is in good condi- 
tion and progress can be seen in all directions. 

Our Christmas festivities were held in the 
Unitarian church on the evening of Decem- 
ber 23, in order not to conflict with other 
societies in town. ‘This happened to be 
“North Carolina Day,’ which the public 
schools are requested to observe. As we 
desire to “‘keep step,” we combined the cele- 
brations, the first part being given to exer- 
cises of a patriotic character. A teacher 
gave a brief history of the State, which is 
truly romantic and of great interest, one 
item of which is that to North Carolina 
belongs the honor of being the first to revolt 
against British oppression in the battle of 
Alamance, May 16,1771. Two young girls 
stood on the stage draped in the flags of 
State and country, and gave recitations, 
followed by the audience rising to the strains 
of America. We wished every one of our 
sixty-four pupils to have a part in the exer- 
cises, so the kindergarten department then 
made its first appearance in public in an 
amusing finger play which aroused great 
enthusiasm in the audience. 

Then came an operetta adapted to time 
and place and performers. Responsive cho- 
ruses were sung by groups of boys repre- 
senting Christmas greens and holly berries, 
interspersed with solos by a Christmas 
maiden and Jack Frost. They were followed 
by children in appropriate costumes bringing 
gifts from many lands and walks of life. 
Little Japanese girls brought tea; quaint 
Dutch lassies presented cocoa; Indian maids 
in blankets and feathers, ears of corn; young 
cooks, various goodies; washer maids, cakes 
of soap; farmer girls, apples, and farmer 
boys, potatoes and vegetables; mille1s came 
with flour and woodmen with ‘‘lightwood”’ 
kindling,—all with an appropriate verse 
and illustrating the true spirit of Christmas 


giving. Then came the Frost Fairies, ‘trip-_ 
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ping in with song and dance, and ringing of 
tiny bells in all their bravery of white array 
and glitter, led by their queen under an arch 
of roses, red and white. She produced a 
fairy garden from which each child pulled a 
candy beet. All joined in carols while the 
fairies distributed the gifts from the Christ- 
mas tree of holly with its red berries. 

It was a gay and striking scene and was 
much enjoyed by all present. We wish to 
return our hearty thanks to the kind friends 
in Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
who made possible such a happy occasion, 
which gave convincing proof that we are 
“brothers all.” Sara Hatt, JOANSON. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthy meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, January 
10. There were present Messrs. Atherton, 
Carr, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, Hutchin- 
son, Lincoln, Little, Long, Reccord, Will- 
iams, and Wilson, and Mrs. Coolidge and 
Mrs. Keyes. The assistant secretary was 
elected secretary pro tem. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting the treasurer presented the follow- 
ing statement for the month of December, 
1910:— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash onihandMecla, oro) 2 a ae $17,722.37 
From donations) aaj’ p)ts.s)sielvissoa spree vapeieciate 2,037.46 
Income of invested funds............... 9,292.00 
TRECHESEM Ee iiye sys ws a Alele oth oleh 5 ee 194.12 


First Congregational Unitarian Church at 
Deerfield, Mass., to be held in trust for 
the benefit of that church 


SON Raita. 2 1,000.00 
Elizabeth Lyman Bullard Fund, addi- 
LOMA WOME Sires... vn pcs salu piaiela dies 1,150.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, addi- 
SOTA CAE a «ss ue lfedodgea oth, @ ay saslecwheds 20.00 
West Roxbury Meeting-house, contribu- 
tions for payment of interest ......... 121.00 
Reimbursements for payments on sundry 
BCCOMMESMEE ae in io. <)5 cl co's wien nav gielee ei 52.60 
Investments, amounts received for re- ; 
AIVESEIB ORE s S40. chnreieusinnc ot ho gamuee epee 20,342.50 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
amounts repaid on loans ............ 1,250.00 
Merchandise Department, receipts...... 1,454.22 
$55,530.27 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes ............000- 2000 $7,601.61 
Books published for free distribution ...... 140.01 
Merchandise Department, payments ...... 1,926.46 
West Roxbury Meeting-house interest ..... 125.00 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .... 1,858.87 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .......... 1,073.51 
Investments, ere si sc bee ke Oe otek ae §50.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loans toCHanrcHes:. . 5c nc Geeta toate 14,700.Cco 

Cash onthandtJanax, orn is.) och | sonia aciatls 27,560.74 

$55,536.27 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following resolution was adopted :— 


Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized to sign an order upon the Security 
Bank and Trust Company of Oakland, Cal., to pay to the 
first Unitarian Church of Oakland, Cal., seven thousand 
dollars ($7,000) upon the delivery of the Trust Deed and 
Note given by this Association to said Trust Company. 


The Finance Committee reported upon 
the offer of Mr. Douthit to give to the Asso- 
ciation a ninety-nine year lease of the Lji- 
brary Chapel at Lithia Springs. ae 
that some local organization could make 


better use of the property, and upon ween action against 


mendation of the Committee, it was 


Voted, That the president be requested to express to 
Mr. Douthit the appreciation of the Board and to say 


| 
| 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L, Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rey. William I, Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. John H. 
Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Uaitgen churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Bugis 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, M: 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

‘Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield’ 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee_on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C, Smith, Chicago, Ill, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

— Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


estlaes and Treasurer, Mr. 
Broadway, New York od 

Execulive Commitlee: Courtenay Guild, 41 Loar 
| Street, Boston, Mass.; Me Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Budding, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. M 
La Salle Street, Chicago, il; E Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the ap lication of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day,’ 
President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 
Vice-Presidents, Rey. Charles W. Casson, Rey. Henry G. 
Ives, Rev. Arthur L. W eatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
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that in the judgment of the Board it would be wiser for Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T. Brown. 


him to place the lease of the property in the hands of some ¢ 
. Unitarian. organization in Illinois. ~ 


Secretary-Treasurer, Rey. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
treet, Boston. 


Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, Rey. John H. Applebee. 
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Upon further report of the Finance Com- 
mittee it was 

Voted, That the Association join the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and that the treasurer be authorized to 
pay the usual fee. 

Voted, That Francis H. Lincoln represent the Association 
in the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Voted, To appropriate $197.50 from the Associate Mem- 
bership account to Merchandise, Word and Work account, 
to pay for subscriptions for Associate Members. 


Upon the report of the Publication Com- 
mittee it was 

Voted. To publish ts tracts the address, “I Believe,” 
delivered by Rev. Charles E. St. John at Kolozsvar, Hun- 
gary; and in the Finnish Series, ‘The Need of a Liberal 
Church for the Finns,” by Rev. Risto Lappala. 

Upon report of the Committee on the New 
England States the following vote was 
adopted :— 

Voted, To appropriate $116 in aid of the Unitarian 
Church in Littleton, N.H. 

Upon report of the Middle States Commit- 
tee it was 

Voted, To appropriate from the sum heretofore voted 
for “work in Greater New York” the sum of $333.33 for 
work at Washington Heights, and the sum of $266.64 for 
work at Summit and Jersey City, N.J. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
reported that it had considered the report 
of Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson upon his 
proposed visit to Iceland, but that in the 
judgment of the committee the resources 
of the Department did not at this time 
justify the undertaking of this interesting 
mission. 

A communication was received from the 
secretary of the Department of Education 
regarding rules for the administration of the 
Elizabeth Lyman Bullard Fund, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Education. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that since the last meeting 
of the Board the following loans have been 
made: to All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., $8,800 in addition to 
balance of loan of $1,200; and to the First 
Unitarian Society, Fresno, Cal., $5,000. 

Certain communications from Washing- 
ton were laid before the board and, after 
discussion, it was 

Voted, That Messrs. Eliot, Hutchinson, and Long, the 
Committee on the Washington Church, visit Washington, 
with the full authority of the Board to enter into such 
agreements with All Souls’ Church as they may deem 


expedient. 

A proposed readjustment of offices at 
headquarters, with needed alterations in 
the building, was discussed, but no action 
was taken. 

Meeting adjourned at 3.45. 

F. STANLEY Howe, 
Secretary pro tem. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The pictures used by Dr. Mitchell in his 
lectures on “‘The Bible Land” were taken 
by himself and are of exceptional instruc- 
tive value, and are also beautiful. Dr. 
Mitchell connects the scenes he describes 
with Bible text in a delightful way. The 
third in this series will be given on Friday, 
the 2oth, in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church. Will those interested note the hour 
—eleven o'clock? 

In her work as Sunday kindergartner, 
Miss Florence H. Murray uses many objects 
to illustrate her lessons, which are not or- 
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dinarily used. 
set of illustrative material to the lecture to 
be given on Saturday, the 21st, 
and will offer opportunity for any who will, 
to examine the objects, and inquire about 
their use. 


a full Sunday. 
at West Roxbury, later visiting and speak- 
ing to the Sunday school. 
before a meeting with the Alliance of this 
church had laid bare certain difficulties 
and had brought forward suggestions the 
carrying out of which had brought improve- 
ments 
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Miss Murray will bring her 


at 10.30, 


All are cordially invited. 
The 10.30 Thursday lecture on January 26 


is by Mrs. H. B. Sprague, who will speak of 
“Volunteer Work for Public Health,” es- 
pecially in connection with the Women’s 
Municipal League. 


Libraries for Ministers. 


Ten of the travelling libraries for ministers 


which are circulated by the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature will be released 
during January and ready for further circu- 
lation. 
subjects, ‘‘The Character of Jesus in the Light 
of Modern Scholarship,” twelve volumes; 
“Constructive Theories of Modern Scholars 
concerning the Bible, the Church, and Re- 
ligion,” ten volumes; and the ‘‘ Psychology 
of Religion,” nine volumes. Application for 
these libraries should be filed at once. 

quests will be filled in the order of receipt. 


These libraries are chifly upon the 


Re- 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Beginning the N ew Year. 


The new year began for the president with 
In the morning he preached 


Three months 


beyond expectations. Four new 
classes had been formed, the school had 
gained sixty per cent. in numbers, and in 
other ways the workers had seen the results 
of their efforts. The singing in this school 
is to be especially commended. In the 
afternoon of the same day the president 
gave an address at the dedication of the 
new parish house at Lynn. Few Unitarian 
churches and schools are so splendidly housed 
and equipped as are our friends at Lynn. 
Their new and magnificent stone edifice 
is a monument to past efforts and a chal- 
lenge to further progress. Pastor Lazenby 
and Superintendent Odlin are working earn- 
estly and harmoniously to build up a large 
and well-ordered school. 

The second day of the year brought a 
meeting of the directors of the Society. 
Two hours of active consultation not suf- 
ficing, an adjournment was taken to Wednes- 
day, when, as the outcome of a second two 
hours, aggressive plans for future activities 
were settled. On Thursday came the long- 
expected visit to Chelmsford, where Super- 
intendent Hall has for so long carried on 
successful work. Mrs. Beatley was the 
chief speaker in the afternoon, the president 
following and speaking again in the evening. 
This meeting was called by the local Alli- 
ance, and was attended by representatives 
of five churches. Here is suggested one of 
the most helpful ways in which the Alliance 
can promote the Sunday-school cause. Act- 
ing as hostesses, they may call together 
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teachers, officers, and parents for the consid- 
eration of those problems of religious edu- 
cation which are fundamental to all church 
life. The following day the same experi- 
ment was tried, and with equal success, at 
Concord, N.H. In the afternoon the presi- 
dent met the officers and teachers of the 
Sunday school for consultation. They had 
carefully made out a list of questions cover- 
ing the chief difficulties they face. No 
time was lost in general talk, every minute 
of the hour being given to discussion. Here, 
again, is a useful hint,—instead of taking 
chances, insure the success of these con- 
ferences by having leading questions chosen 
and written out in advance. After the 
conference and the bountiful dinner ten- 
dered the entire company by Rev. and Mrs. 
Snow, a second meeting was held at the 
church and under the auspices of the Alli- 
ance. Here the parents were gathered, and 
the problems of the Sunday school were 
taken up from a different angle. The 
meetings thus held on two successive days, 
and on the same general plan, illustrate 
what is, perhaps, the best method for a 
church to proceed in trying to improve 
Sunday-school methods and rouse interest 
in the work,—close conferences with the 
workers and a gathering of officers, teachers, 
and parents as the guests of the Alliance. 
On January 8 the president preached to 
a church full of anxious parishioners of 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes in Dorchester, their 
pastor having been invited to the Church of 
the Disciples. In the Sunday school there 
was noted an atmosphere of reverence not 
often attained in such services. Super- 
intendent Lincoln conducts the worship of 
the children with a master hand, preferring 
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Yesterday and To-day in Foods.— About a 
century ago the beneficial effects to the digestion, and 
the appetite, of foods made from coarse flour was 
discovered by Dr. Sylvester Graham. Flour thus made 
was named Graham flour, after Dr. Graham. In those 
days Graham flour contained a great deal of nourish- 
ment, and stimulated arid strengthened digestion and 
appetite, but was so coarse that it was almost “like 
taking medicine” to eat it. But to-day the Graham 
Crackers baked by the National Biscuit Company have 
a most delicious nut-like flavor and are a toothsome 
delicacy as well as being healthful. This is due to 
perfected modern processes which preserve all the 
natural goodness, sweetness, and healthfulness of the 
wheat. They are packed by the National Biscuit 
Company under their well-known In-er-Seal Trade-Mark 
in moisture- and dust-proof packages, thus retaining 
crispness and flavor. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley 
is 2orr Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Deaths. 


ANDREWS.—At Hingham, Mass., Dec. 21, 1910, 
Benjamin Andrews, son of the late Benjamin and Mary 


C. Andrews. 


\O BRENT,—In Pittsfield, Mass., furnished, modern, 
T up-to-date house, of reasonable size, in fine resi- 
dential section, of south-western exposure. Large yan. 
large porch. Suitable for canrabeacentes or nice 
for 3 or 4 ladies. Time to suit. Byte 

—, a. 


eld, Mass. 


1g 22 by two ladies a small furnished house- 
\ cg ip Oe ag or near Boston, for 
several te a 
272 ee ease: Boss Deon” Mass. 
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hymns to lighter songs and emphasizing 
Scripture and prayer. A valuable experi- 
ment is here being worked out, if so success- 
ful a school may be spoken of as being in 
any department in the experimental stage. 
Between the reverent attitude of the worship 
and the remarkable attention given the 
teachers in the classes there may well be 
more than an accidental connection. The 
note of sincerity is dominant in this school. 
During the week that followed the pres- 
ident spoke to the Alliance of the South 
Congregational Church and to the teachers 
of the Winchester Sunday school. Several 
conferences with committees and boards 
of directors were also held. Perhaps the 
most significant of these was the meeting 
with the newly appointed committee of 
the National Alliance. This committee, 
composed of national officers, all interested 
in Sunday-school work, has been commis- 
sioned to co-operate with the Sunday School 
Society in promoting the interests of re- 
ligious education, both by helping the local 
schools and by securing support for the 
Society. The committee plans an active 
campaign. Its efforts inaugurate a new 
era in our Sunday-school work, and there- 
fore in our denominational prosperity. 
Schools to-day mean churches to-morrow. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


An Invitation to the South End In- 
dustrial School. 


To many of our younger people, especially 
around Boston, the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches and the work that it has done 
and is still accomplishing is already quite 
well known. At Christmas time and during 
the winter months the work of the great 
charities frequently comes prominently be- 
fore the eyes of a generous public, made up 
of all denominations. How many are aware 
of the fact that almost in our very midst 
is a school, supported wholly by Unitarians 
and Unitarian contributions, the South 
End Industrial School, and in which some of 
our young people have lately been taking an 
interest? 

During the past few weeks some of the 
young women volunteer workers and teach- 
ers have been drawn from our Union mem- 
bers, and the management has expressed 
itself delighted with the assistance afforded 
and the satisfactory results accomplished 
by these volunteers because of this splendid 
co-operation. 

Believing that many of our young people, 
not already acquainted with this work, 
would appreciate atl opportunity of visiting 
the school and becoming familiar with its 
work and methods, the directors of the 
South End Industrial School have decided 
to set apart a certain time and keep ‘‘open 
house,’”’ so to speak, to the Young People’s 
Religious Union and _ others interested. 
Accordingly, on Saturday, January 28, from 
ten to twelve o’clock, all members of the unions 
and their friends are cordially invited to 
inspect the school at ‘45 Bartlett Street, 
Roxbury, to visit the classes, and to con- 
sider themselves as special guests on this 
occasion. It is hoped that a large number 
will avail themselves of this privilege. 
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Although visitors are always welcome, 
this date is to be made an occasion, set apart 
for the young people of our denomination, 
when they may learn at close range some- 
thing about a worthy philanthropy and 
see how a vital, practical charity is organized 
and carried on. We ought, then, to show 
our interest and appreciation to those who 
planned this by attending in as goodly 
numbers as possible. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 
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At the First Parish, Cambridge, Sunday, 
January 22, Prof. George Palmer will preach. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, January 25, will be conducted by 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, January 22, the morning service at 
eleven and the vesper service at four o’clock 
will be conducted by Rev. Minot Simons of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Ole W. Burroughs of Middle Street, 
Avalon, Pa., having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of the Middle States and 
Canada, is hereby commended to our min- 
istry and churches. Fellowship granted 
Jan. 13, 1911. George H. Badger, Alfred C. 
Nickerson, William M. Brundage, Committee. 


Meetings. 


Tug New York Leacur.—rThe regular 
meeting was held at the Lenox Avenue 
Church on Friday morning, Jan. 6, 1911, 
at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Wheeler presiding, 
and 116 present. The usual business fol- 
lowed. The treasurer’s statement showed 
a balance of $216.75. Mrs. Ambrose an- 
nounced 259 paid members to date. The 
Religious News Report was read by Mrs. 
James T. Bixby and mentioned the with- 
drawal of Mr. Kanda from the Japanese 
Unitarian Mission, the reaction against 
Papal Catholicism in Germany and Southern 
Europe, and the condemnation of Modern- 
ism by the pope. She told also of the dedi- 
cation of twelve new windows given by 
Mrs. Hackley to Plymouth Church, of the 
death of the Rev. Hobart Clark of Staten 
Island, of the installation of Dr. Peter H. 
Goldsmith at Yonkers, N.Y., and of the 
call and acceptance of the Rev. John H. 
Lathrop to the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. For the Philanthropic News 
Committee Mrs. Walter L. Hervey spoke 
of ‘The Child Welfare Exhibit,’ to be held 
January 18 to February 12, which will 
demonstrate the economy of concentrating 
efforts for human betterment upon children 
of to-day, and so lessening the social waste 
and financial burden of the charities and 
reformatories of to-morrow. Mr. Edwards 
made an earnest appeal for funds for the 
National Sunday School Society, and the | 
collection taken amounted to $22.50. Miss | 
Helen Marot, secretary of the ‘‘Women’s 
Trade Union League,’”’ spoke on ‘“‘ Women’s 
Trade Unions.’’ Miss Marot said: ‘The 
Unitarian Church has always been in sym-— 
pathy with anything toward women’s prog- 
ress. Brotherhood is an essential factor in 
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our dealings with life. Women are not 
new in industry: they have created it. 
The economic value of women must be 
recognized. Women of education are leayv- 
ing home voluntarily. What are becoming 
of the children of the working women?”’ 
said the speaker. ‘‘Women of leisure were 
interested, and then went to work to alleviate 
the conditions and the suffering caused by 
women leaving their homes and entering the 
factories. All the needs were impossible 
to meet. 30,000 shirt-waist makers ceased 
work as a protest against eonditions under 
which they.-were working. Women have 
found that the only way to secure a fair 
wage, hours, or improved conditions is 
through their own efforts. Only the col- 
lective action of women as a whole can 
secure better conditions.”’ Miss Marot said, 
“TIndustry is the cause of women leaving 
their homes, the Trade Union is not respon- 
sible. Women of the future will learn to 
look on life and society, not from their own 
family, but on the welfare of the world.” 
Miss Marot gave examples of two Trade 
Unions managed exclusively by and for 
women, with great success, and said, ‘‘ That 
sympathetic strike is the greatest thought 
of brotherhood,” and in closing, “‘We believe 
that nothing that is done for women is as 
good as what they can do for themselves.” 
A hearty vote of thanks was given to the 
speakers, and a social meeting followed. 
Elizabeth L. Lawson, Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, William C. Gannett, 
D.D., and Rev. Edwin A. Rumball: The 
dedication service of Gannett House, dedi- 
cated to the church and the cty, was held 
on Sunday evening, December 11, and was 
an unusually interesting occasion. After 
the address of the minister, Henry Barnard, 
chairman of the Building Committee, com- 
pleted the people’s transfer of the building 
to the board of trustees, in whose name it 
was received by Porter Farley. A dedica- 
tion hymn was written for the occasion by 
Rev. Frederic IL. Hosmer. Several brief 
“Thanksgivings’”’ were then spoken by 
Mrs. Sarah C. Blakall, representing the 
Rochester Boys’ Evening Home, Mrs. Dora 
H. Baker from the Women’s Society and the 
Neighborhood Friendly for Girls, Rey. 
Edwin A. Rumball from the Rochester 
Unity Club, and Nelson E. Spencer from the 
Sunday-school and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. William and Mary Gan- 
nett then gave the retrospect and prospect, 
which was the central point of the ceremony. 
Then followed the brief hymn by Dr. Gan- 
nett which stands as the motto of the house: 


Here be no man a stranger; 
No holy cause be banned: 
No good for one be counted 
Not good for all the land! 
And here for prophet voices 
The message never fail,— 
“God reigns! His Truth shall conquer 
And Right and Love prevail!” 


The programme ended with congratulations 
from friends. George M. Forbes spoke for 
the Board of Education, Max Landsberg 
for the Congregation of the Temple Berith 
Kodesh, Arthur W. Grose for the Universal- 
ist Church, and Walter Rauschenbusch for 
the Brotherhood of the Kingdom. On 
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Thursday, December 15, the building was 
open for general inspection. The annual 
church fair was held at the same time, with 
a supper at six o’clock. 
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TEMPLETON, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
William F. Skerrye: With the summer 
residents gone and some of the congrega- 
tion detained at home by illness or the in- 
clement weather, the little band of worship- 
pers on the hill is necessarily small these 
winter Sundays. Yet to those who are 
privileged to be of the number it seems that 
never have there been more tender, helpful, 
and inspiring services since the present 
pastor came. The needs of every-day life 
are so clearly recognized, so fully met, the 
true meaning and worth of life so constantly 
emphasized, that his hearers go to their 
homes with faith renewed and courage 
strengthened. The Sunday-school held its 
usual festival at Christmas, the singing of 
the carols by the children being, as always, 
a noteworthy feature. On January 11 the 
ladies of the parish, gathered at the parson- 
age, had the privilege of meeting Miss Low, 
who came from Boston to speak to them 
on the National Alliance and its work. Her 
talk was listened to with the greatest interest 
and pleasure, and her kindness in coming so 
far out of her way at so unfavorable a season 
was much appreciated. As a result of her 
visit, it is hoped that the Ladies’ Social 
Circle will soon become a branch of the 
National Alliance. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rey. Henry C, Parker: The twelfth annual 
Alliance supper, followed by speaking, took 
place in the vestry of the church, Thursday, 
January 5, about one hundred and fifty 
present. In the unavoidable absence of 
the newly elected president, Miss Grace M. 
Bryant, the minister of the parish, Rev. Henry 
C. Parker, introduced the speakers of the 
evening. Rev. William Osmond of the 
Episcopal Church spoke upon the ‘‘Op- 
timistic Outlook from the Church Point of 
View,’ rejoicing that through seeming in- 
difference and breaking down of old associa- 
tions, new and broader and deeper religious 
ties were being formed. Mrs. Martha E. 
Sewall Curtis of Burlington, grand-daughter 
of “Father Sewall,’” spoke upon ‘The 
Church as an Aid co Optimism,’”’ making each 
one present feel how great is the need for 
spiritual uplift by those who move along a 
beaten track six days in the week, and how 
this need is met by the Sunday service. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., held the clos- 
est attention while he spoke on ‘‘An All- 
round Optimist.” His was no easy-going 
optimism, but the faith of one who looks 
on both sides of the shield, who sees all the 
degradations of life in its worst forms, yet 
by the power of the good flowing through 
him, leading to an attitude of faith, hope, and 
love, believes that it is good to be alive, 
One could not but leave this meeting heart- 
ened and strengthened for the tasks await- 
ing him, resolving that more and more 
should faith, hope, and love be the guiding 
power of his life. 


Personals. 

At a meeting of the Pilgrim Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., held last week for the purpose of 
calling a minister, a ballot vote was taken 
which proved to be absolutely unanimous to 
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Don’t deny yourself food till meal 


time. 


When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 
These biscuit are little nuggets of nutrition, 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 

Many business men eat them at ten 

in the morning. So do school 


children at recess. 


They’re more nutritive than 


bread. You can eat them 


dry —or with milk. 
Uneeda Biscuit are 


always crisp and 
delightful. F 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 


extend an enthusiastic call to the Rev. T. J. 
Horner of Melrose, Mass. The society is 
looking forward with much hope for the fut 
ure. 


The Post-office Mission. 

The second and third leaflet sermons in 
the series on The Five Points of Christian 
Faith, by James Freeman Clarke, are now 
ready to be sent to Post-office Mission 
branches. They are: “The Brotherhood of 
Man” and “The Leadership of Jesus.” 
These are given free of charge to any Post- 
office Mission secretary who can use them. 
Also Dr. Clarke’s New Year’s sermon, “‘ The 
Transformation of Years into Life,’ which 
is equally good to use for general Post-office 
Mission work. Address Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Seedlings of the eucalyptus tree have 
been observed to make an average growth of 
six inches in height a day, and one tree in 
California has attained a height of one 
hundred and twenty-five feet and a diameter 
of thirty-six inches in nine years. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. , . 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central! office. “A 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Willlams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Socm Wim. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Maggie, I don’t like to see this dust on 
the furniture.’ ‘All right, mum, I’ll shut 
the blinds right away.” 


“What a beautiful costume, dear!’’ “Do 
you like ite’? ‘Oh, my dear, I love it! 
It’s iust too hideously fashionable for words!”’ 
And it was!—London Opinion. 


“Ts land high in Vermont?’’ asked a specu- 
lator of an old Green Mountain farmer. “‘I 
should think it is,’’ was the reply: ‘“‘if the 
trees weren’t so stunted, the clouds couldn’t 
get by at all.” 


An Irishman, speaking of a friend he met 
in the street, said: ‘‘He is so much altered 
that I scarcely knew him. I am thin and 
you are thin, but he is thinner than the both 
of us put together.” 


Benny was having his first night trip on 
a steamboat. Catching sight of the search- 
light moving back and forth, he exclaimed 
excitedly, ‘“‘Daddy, daddy! Look! ‘There 
must be a happy comet near here. See how 
he wags his tail!”—The Chicago Tribune. 


A small boy living with his aunt noticed 
that the regular black pepper shaker was 
partly filled with red pepper. Turning to 
his aunt, he said, with much concern: ‘‘ You’d 
better not eat any of that red pepper, Aunt 
Harriet. Grandma says that red pepper kills 
ants.” 


A gentleman was one day relating to a 
Quaker a tale of deep distress, and concluded 
by saying, “I could but feel for him.” 
“Verily, friend,” replied the Quaker, ‘‘thou 
didst right in that thou didst feel for thy 
neighbor; but didst thou feel in the right 
place? Didst thou feel in thy pocket?” 


Davy, aged five, who lived in a modern 
household, was taken to the Zoo. He 
watched the camels long and earnestly as 
they munched huge bunches of grass, and 
then turned to his mother. ‘‘Mother,’’ he 
remarked, ‘“‘wouldn’t Prof. Fletcher be 
pleased if he could see them chewing all 
day?’’—Youth’s Companion. 


Ata franchise demonstration at Galashiels, 
Scotland, a man was observed in the pro- 
cession staggering along with a huge banner, 
on which was inscribed, ‘‘Down with the 
Peers!’”? On being asked why he was so 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


Sk 
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Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
ean. This is avoided by 
using the Stephengon Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


cases of 


MIVER TROUBLES 
R STRICT DIET 


physician. 
ple, write 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 


much opposed to the peers, who had never] engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


harmed him, he replied, ‘‘I dinna ken what 
y’re saying, but I wish peers was doon to 
the same price as aiples.”’ 


One Sunday the American boarder, re- 
turning from a walk, found the windows of 
her room, which she had left wide open, 
tightly closed. ‘‘O Mrs. MacLachlan, I 
don’t like my room to get stuffy,’’ she said, 
when she went downstairs again. ‘‘I like 
plenty of fresh air.” ‘‘Your room will na’ 
get stuffy in one day,” said her landlady, 
firmly. ‘‘’Twas never our custom, miss, 
to hae fresh air rooshin’ about the house on 
the Sawbath.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


Dean Swift, while resident in a village 
where he had a living, was frequently shaved 
by a barber, to whom he became much at- 
tached. The barber, one day, told Swift 
that he had taken a public house, which he 
intended to carry on in conjunction with his 
trade as a barber, and respectfully requested 
the dean to write him a line or two to put 
on his signboard. The dean took up his 
pen and wrote this couplet :— 

“Rove not from pole to pole, but step in here, 

Where naught excels the shaving but the 

beer.” 


all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD, 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, snoover, 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Seamus peek 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, Tazopore Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUBL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work, 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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